“I know in my 
heart to-day that I 
am a better man 
and a better Amer- 
ican for having 
become a member 
of the Masonic 
Fraternity.” 

—President Harding 
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The First National 


Opening of 


the Season 


Masonic and social, will soon absorb the 
attention of the Mason and his women- 
folk. 


No less important that the accuracy of the cut 
of his coat to the Mason is the appropriateness 
of the gown to be worn at functions. 


The fall and winter just ahead promise to be 
one of the most active socially for many years. 


Our long experience catering to the require- 
ments of discriminating women of New England 
peculiarly qualifies us to offer the absolute best 
in style and quality in 


OUTER APPAREL 


for Women and Misses 


Suits, Gowns, Wraps, Coats 
Waists, Sweaters, Furs 


All here in splendid assortment for your in- 
spection. 


With increased selling space and an organiza- 
tion second to none, specializing in Women’s 
and Misses Outer Garments exclusively, we 
offer our services with confidence. 


Meyer Jonasson Co. 


Masonic Temple 
Tremont and Boylston Streets, Boston 


Bank of Boston 


Transacts commercial banking 
business of every nature 


Acts as 
Administrator, Executor, Trustee 
Registrar, Transfer Agent and 
Fiscal Agent 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 


WHERE MASONS FIND THE MOST CON- 
VENIENT PLACES TO STOP AT 


NO COMPROMISE 


Uncompromising quality and consistent 
accuracy maintained for over forty years 
have earned for STARRETT TOOLS 
their wide-spread prestige and have won 
for them the preterence of the metal- 
working arts. 


In aiding to higher standards the products 
of American machine builders Starrett 
Precision Tools have materially contribu- 
ted to the nation’s mechanical supremacy. 
Catalog No. 22 “EL” on request, 


The L. S. Starrett Company 


The World’s Greatest Tool Makers 
Manufacturers of Hack Saws Unexcelled 


ATHOL, MASS. 


Starrett Tools 


42 193 


Special accommodations for banquets and social 
gatherings. Cuisine of exceptional excellence 


Hotel Touraine 


BOYLSTON and TREMONT STREETS 
Opposite Masonic Temple 


Parker House 


SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Young’s Hotel 


COURT STREET and COURT SQ. 


BOSTON 


J. R. WHIPPLE CORPORATION 
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S34 TWO GOOD THINGS YOU SHOULD | berm 
ALWAYS HAVE IN THE HOUSE~ 
‘BOTH °THE VERY. BEST OF THEIR KIND. i 


sosron DWINELL-WRIGHT: CO. cnicace 


Housewives who grace their tables with these unexcelled 
beverages and merchants who sell them hold their allegi- 
ance to the White House Brands, year after year. 


Try White House Coffee and Tea today, You will say you 
never knew before what really Good Coffee and Tea could be. 


Masonic Mutual Accident Company 


(ESTABLISHED 1901) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


(Incorporated Under Massachusetts Laws for Masons and by Masons only.) 


OUR NEW 
NON-CANCELLABLE and INCONTESTABLE POLICIES 


Eclipse Anything Ever Offered in the Nature of 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT PROTECTION 


Every F. & A. Mason owes it to himself to get particulars 


For Information or Agewcy Terms Write to The Home Office or to 


CHARLES E. MATHAURS, District Manager 
619 TREMONT BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 
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Viking Tires 
Cord and Fabric 


Both Oversize and Made on Same 
Equipment 


Quality Unsurpassed 


E. P. SANDERSON CO. 


AMASA HARRINGTON 
Manager Tire Dept. 


Third, Binney and Munroe Streets 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
P. O. Box 5321, Boston Telephone Cambridge 6000 


SPECIAL PRICES to readers of this advertisement 
Ask for Mr. Harrington 


ROOFING 
7? YEARS OF 
F ll . EXPERIENCE 
uller In RENEWING and 
Regalia Kinds o 5 


Only First-class Work Done and Charges as 


Reasonable as Consistent with the Best of 


| Workmanship 
ompan 
I a ) f = CAREFUL ESTIMATES and EXPERT 
ADVICE gladly given. 
8 g 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


Successors to 


1 HARRIOTT 75 Pitts Street, Boston, 14, Mass. 
COMPANY Telephone Haymarket 3700 
47 Winter St. 


crave WATCH REPAIRING 


American and Swiss Bracelet Watches a Specialty 


H. E. BAXTER 


Boston, Mass. 


Factory ROOMF908 Prompt 
Worcester, Mass. DEXTER BLDG. Service 
oases of HAT ac 
Presentation Jewels, Masonic New Bands and Sweats 
Aprons and all Lodge Supplies E. L. SMITH, 30 Exchange St. 
BOSTON 
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KAVA NAGH os ae 


COMPANY): 2S 


OFFICE AND WORKS AT 28 
88 PENN STREET 


“QUINCY ADAMS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


TELEPHONE QUINCY 194 


GINITA 
CIGARS 


For over twenty years GINITA CIGARS 
have faithfully upheld Havana tradi- 
tion of fragrance, mildness and high 
quality. 


In fact, thousands of particular men 
smoke 


GINITA CIGARS 


CHARLES B. PERKINS CO. 


44 BROMFIELD ST. 36 KILBY ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


H. J. SEILER CO. 
Caterers 


513 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Masonic Dinners 
and Spreads 


Over Forty Years of Service 
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Carry Your Bank 
With You 


When you travel in foreign countries, your check book is of 
doubtful help. You must undergo the embarrassment and in- 
convenience of identification to use it. 

Cash is more inconvenient. 

The Shawmut Travelers’ Letter of Credit is the solution of 
your traveling funds problem, It is issued in Dollars, Pounds 
Sterling and Francs. It is self-identifying and readily convert- 
ible. In all respects, it is a portable bank account—safe, con- 
venient, dignified. 


The Foreign Department 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
40 WATER STREET 
Resources over $200,000,000 


DRINK FRENCHADE 


THE FLAVORS OF LUSCIOUS FRUITS 
Purest---Best 
For Excursions, Picnics and Lodges 


Phone to the Nearest Dealer 
Baker Bros., 87 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Holbrook Marshall Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, Mass. Silas Pierce Co., Ltd., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Rhodes Bros., Boston, Mass. Glenwood Spring Bettling Co., Augusta, Me. 
Warren F. Witherell, Boston, Mass. Ingalls Bros., Portland, Me. 


Candy Products Co., Springfield, Mass. 
J. W. Daly, Lawrence, Mass. 

The Field Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Gilman & Moffett Co., Worcester, Mass. 
David McGill Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Pp. J. Mulvaney, Ware, Mass. 
Dickerman & Co., Concord, N. H. 


The Common Sense Health Drink 


National Confectionery Co., Bangor, Me. 
Portland Candy Co., Portland, Me. 
Shapero Candy Co., Lewiston, Me. 
Rhode Island News Co., Providence, R, I. 
Robinsen Bros., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fitts Bros., Inc., Framingham, Mass. 
Benjamin Barth, Newburyport, Mass. 


At All Soda Fountains 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


NOYES E. FRENCH 


BOSTON _— MASS. 
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DO YOU NEED 
THIS SERVICE? 


We insure our members for the money value of time 
lost from their occupations as the result of either acci- 
dent or sickness. 


Our policies are not subject to cancellation or modifica- 
tion by us after they are once issued, their continuance 
depending solely upon the payment by the insured of 
the premiums as they become due. They are there to 
protect you in the hour of need. 


The quality of our service is sound—the 
cost moderate. For figures covering your 
case send age and occupation to 


THE MASONIC PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


Worcester - Massachusetts 
H. L. IMHOF 
General Agent 
Phone Beach 845 652 Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


ELLIOTT, DAVIS & COMPANY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Our Tax Consulting Department will gladly cooperate with you on 
individual, partnership or corporation returns 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 
673 BOYLSTON STREET 2 RECTOR STREET 
Tel. Main 1535 BOSTON 
Fort Hill 5847 NEW YORK 


MacDonald Detective Bureau 


262 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


Huntington Avenue - - Boston 


School Year Opens September 15th, 1921 


CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments, and Vocal Courses 
are supplemented by courses in Composition, Harmony, His- 
tory of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir 
Training, Ensemble, Wood-wind Ensemble, and _ String 
Quartet. The Normal Department trains for intelligent and 
practical teaching. : 


DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT: Practical training in acting. 
LANGUAGES: French and Italian. 


The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice, and appearing before audi- 
ences with complete orchestra, and the daily associations are 
invaluable advantages to the music student. 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject 
as well as for Full Courses s2 


For Particulais and Year Book, apply to 
RALPH FLANDERS, General Manager 
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Boston University 


The College of Business Administration 


A complete and practical Course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Ad- 
tainistration, Special Classes for Evening students, one or more evenings a week. 


DAY OR EVENING CLASSES 


ACCOUNTING JOURNALISM FINANCE 
ADVERTISING ENGLISH INSURANCE 
BANKING FRENCH SYSTEM 
INVESTMENTS GERMAN SALESMANSHIP 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT SPANISH PSYCHOLOGY 
FOREIGN TRADE ECONOMICS NAVIGATION 


Day courses may he combined with work in the COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
THE COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL STUDIES, or the SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Spanish-American Branch in Havana, Cuba, offers students opportunity for special 
study of Latin-American trade and the Spanish language 


60 PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS 80 SPECIAL LECTURES 4,000 STUDENTS 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16, 1921 


For Information, Address 


EVERETT W. LORD, Dean 
525 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Back Bay 8810 


AUTOMOBILING 


is enjoyable when your machine runs right. But when carbon gets its 
grip on your engine—what a difference! No power, no speed, delay, and 
expense consequent upon valve grinding. 


WE GUARANTEE YOUR PLEASURE by absolutely removing and 
keeping carbon from your engine, giving you more mileage, more power 
and real “pick-up.” 


Use “AUTO-PEP” 


and be happy. Send us $1.00 for one-half pint; $5 for one-half gallon; 
$8.00 for a gallon. Or order through your dealer. 


Sold under absolute guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
(Do not confound this with imitations, Our preparation positively will 
not injure your car.) 
THE AMERICAN LABORATORIES, INC. 
Automotive Department 


294-296 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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It is devoted to the interests of Freemasonry and the brotherhood 
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Place your order for Masonic 
Jewels now. Masonic charms, 
buttons, pins, and rings a 
specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER 


eMMASONIC JEWELER> 


Salesroom and Factory, 31 West Street - - Boston 
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The Loval Coalition 


BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


24 MT. VERNON STREET 
Tel. Haymarket 4182 


“The objects of THE LOYAL COALITION shall be to promote American 
welfare and ideals, to resist the movements of all aliens or hyphenated groups, or 
other persons seeking to dominate the country, disturb national harmony, or 
to disrupt the friendly relations now existing between the United States, the 
British Commonwealth, and the other nations with which we were associated 
in the late World War.” From our Constitution. 

The propaganda of aliens and hyphenated citizens is dominating our Govern- 
ment and endangering our friendly relations with nations with which we are 
at peace. This campaign must be resisted and defeated. The Loyal Coalition is 
the only organization giving active and consistent attention to the problem, 
and it solicits and merits the support in some degree of every un-hyphenated, 
American. 

If you are a good American, desire good government, and propose to keep 
the hyphenate from controlling this nation, send your contribution to 


ARTHUR W. JOSLIN, Treasurer 
24 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
DEMAREST LLOYD, President 
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Craftsman Comment 
Service 


That the Masonic fraternity is awakening to a realization of the 
need of enlightenment on vital matters is becoming increasingly evident. 

Much credit for this is due to the Masonic Service association, whose 
activities have been chronicled from time to time in our pages. There 
is real need of coherent action on the part of the various Grand Lodges, 
which can only be accomplished through the medium of such an association. 
and it is a subject of congratulation for the brethren through whose in- 
terest and energy the Masonic Service association has come into being that 
the accomplishment of their purpose is to be realized. 

A program outlined by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts is par- 
ticularly comprehensive. Some hundred or more lecturers have been ar- 
ranged for whose services can be secured to discuss intelligently the vital 
position of Masonry in its relation to civic and social life. 

The list of speakers thus available can be obtained through the Grand 
Secretary at Masonic Temple, Boston, and as these speakers are located 
in almost every part of the jurisdiction it is expected that lodges will avail 
themselves liberally of their services. 

We believe every responsible citizen realizes that the times call for 
very careful consideration of controlling factors, and it is essential that a 
great fraternity like the Freemasons should play its part. . 

We look with confidence to the great body of the membership of this 
jurisdiction to give ear to and profit by the feast of reason which the forth- 


coming months will produce. 


Ireland é 
That we have been all made aware of a distressing condition in Ire- 
land is evident—the daily press having given over considerable of their 
first page space and big type to display of its sensational features from 
day to day. : 
Happily, at present, we are being given a rest from the deluge of Trish 
“news” and there is prospect that age-old questions will be settled, and the 
“wrongs” of Ireland made a part of history. 
We have strong faith in the sound sense of the English people and 
their ideals of right and justice, and we look for a happy solution of the 
problem to which the British premier has applied himself. 
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__ Whether an unreasonable and irresponsible faction of the Irish race 
will block the prospects of peace remains to be seen. We have always felt 
that the question of Ireland and her “wrongs” has been largely a religious 
question, and that the policy of the Roman Catholic Church has had much 
to do with keeping up the unhappy strife. The fact that beads were told 
and prayers recited in Downing Street during a conference recently, how- 
ever, leads us to hope that Roman Catholic Ireland too is anxious for peace. 

In these days of enlightenment it seems incredible that any question 
can not be settled by a fair and reasonable discussion; but there is a well- 
founded suspicion on the part of Protestants that through dark and devious 
ways the Roman Catholic church prefers to keep control over the minds 
and acts of her adherents through fear and ignorance. 


An investigation has been made of the relationship of the members 
of the Cabinet of President Harding to the Masonic Order by the National 
ae Research Society which has resulted in the following information: 
a ent Harding, as is already known to the Craft, is a member of the 

raft, being both a Scottish Rite Mason and a Knight Templar as well as 
a member of the Shrine. His attorney General, Harry M. Daugherty, is 
an Entered Apprentice in Fayette Lodge, No. 107, of Washington Court 
gr Ohio. Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, is a member 
- 1 pr ped Lodge, No. 22, of Des Moines, Iowa, while Edwin Denby, Secre- 
The §, the Navy, 1s a member of Oriental Lodge, No. 24, of Detroit, Mich. 
: e Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, is both a Knight Templar and a 

cottish Rite Mason. Postmaster General, Will H. Hays, is also a member 
of the Masonic Craft. The Secretary of Commerce, Herbert C. Hoover, is 
ee a Mason, but he is a Quaker and a member of the Friend’s Order at 
rig on Ore. The Secretary of the Treasury, W. A. Mellon, is not a Mason, 
a : a member of the Presbyterian Church. Secretary of War, John W. 

eeks, Secretary of State, Charles E. Hughes, and Secretary of the In- 


terior. Albert B. Fall, are all Protestants, but they are not members of the 
Masonic Fraternity. 


_ Masonry is the activi 
bolical forms, borrowed pri 
tecture, work for th 
themselves and other: 
kind which they 


ty of closely united men who, employing sym- 
ncipally from the Mason’s trade and from archi- 
e welfare of mankind, striving morally to ennoble 
rs, thereby to bring about a universal league of man- 
aspire to exhibit even now on a small scale. 


SESS 
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What Every Mason Should Know 


In these days when the nation appears to be turning with new in- 
terest to the faith of its founders, and time-honored maxims and slogans 
are once more coming into use, many a reader of history, refreshing 
his knowledge of the early struggle for independence, will, no doubt, come 
upon the well-known triad, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” without dis- 
covering anything in the early popularity of these words, to suggest a 
Masonic relationship. Probably there are even members of the Masonic 
Order who have never concerned themselves with such an implication. 
Yet any one within or without the fraternity, taking the trouble to search 
for facts, will very likely be surprised to find how generally the leading 
men concerned in establishing the United States as a nation were Masons. 
All the familiar historical incidents, when re-read in the light of Masonic 
facts, assume a new interest, if not a new significance. “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
so well celebrated by Longfellow’s verses, might be famous, likewise, as 
a Masonic exploit. Not only was Revere himself a Mason, but so was 
Robert Newman, who hung the signal lantern in the Old North Church, 
and so, also, was William Dawes, who gave the alarm by way of Roxbury, 
as Revere did by way of Charlestown. James Otis, the Bostonian whose 
pamphlets inveighed against the arbitrary measures of the Crown and 
paved the way for revolution, and Patrick Henry, whose eloquence in the 
Virginia House of Burgesses helped to bring the South to the support of the 
cause, were Masons; so were Samuel Adams, Joseph Warren, and Josiah 
Quincy, who joined with Otis and Revere in laying plans for the revolution 
at the Green Dragon Inn. The famous Boston Tea Party, according to 
the information gathered by Madison C. Peters, in preparing a little 
volume on ‘Masons as Makers of America,” was projected in the residence 
of a Mason, and its descent upon the ships at T Wharf was led by members 
of St. Andrew’s Lodge, headed by Paul Revere, then one of its junior 
officers. 

It is a matter of fairly common knowledge that Masonic names were 
numerous amongst the signers of the Declaration of Independence. As 
a matter of fact, there were fifty-six signers, and all but six were members 
of the fraternity. The signer of the completed document, formally repre- 
senting congressional action, was a Mason, John Hancock. Masons who 
took a hand in drafting the Declaration were John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman of Connecticut, and Robert Livingston. Some 
say that Thomas Jefferson, also a member of this committee, was likewise 
a Mason. Certainly Richard Henry Lee was. He drew up the preliminary 
resolutions on independence. And Masons largely composed the conven- 
tion which met at Charlotte, North Carolina, in May, 1775, to prepare the 
so-called Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence on lines similar to 
those followed later in the principal declaration. With such a showing 
in the preliminaries of national experience, Masonic participation was only 
to be expected in the actual inception of government. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that fifty Masons sat in the Constitutional Convention 
in a total membership of fifty-five; or that Masons and Masonic parapher- 
nalia played an important part in the inauguration of the first President, 
himself a member of the Order. Or, even, that the governors of all the 
thirteen States at that time were similarly distinguished. . 

Perhaps the most striking prevalence of Masonry, however, was in 
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the personnel of Washington’s army. Of his twenty-nine major-generals, 
twenty were Masons. That their pledges of fraternal support might have 
counted heavily to his benefit in the trying days that were to come can, 
perhaps, be inferred from the fact that of the non-Masonic major-generals, 
one was Lee, notorious for his Monmouth failure; another was Gates, who 
constantly plotted to undermine and supplant the commander-in-chief ; 
the third was Thomas Conway, of the infamous Conway cabal; and the 
fourth, Thomas Mifflin, whose negligence as inspector of the army made 
his dismissal necessary. In the whole list of Washington’s brigadier- 
generals, numbering over sixty, only one, Stephen Moyland, was without 
Masonic degrees. Many Masons gave distinguished service. There was 
Ethan Allen, of Ticonderoga fame; Captain Corcoran, of Allen’s Green 
Mountain Boys; Colonel William Barton, capturer of General Prescott, of 
the King’s forces; and Henderson, the hero of Harlem Heights, who, cap- 
tured by the British, was paroled through the interposition of a Masonic 
brother. Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution, was a Mason; 
so was a Polish Jew named Haym Salomon, a Philadelphian, who is said 
to have given upward of $650,000 to the support of America in the great 
struggle. John Marshall, Alexander Hamilton, and James Madison all 
were Masons. It is a record that may well lead members of the Order to 
look to their laurels —Christian Science Monitor. 
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The Spirit of St. Bernard 


By PRESTON M. NOLAN 


The following, written by Sir Preston Nolan, fits the spirit of St. 
Bernard Commandery of Boston so well that we gladly reprint it. St. 
Bernard exemplifies in high degree the true chivalric principles of Templar- 
ism. The name of “St. Bernard” is inspiration for all. Templar Masons 
and the members of Commanderies bearing this name are proud of their 
glorious heritage: 

_ “The name Chicago has somehow come to symbolize a great gray 
giant of industry—the mighty pulsing heart of a commercial world, noise, 
smoke, bustle, crowds, the daily rush hour; the blind crush of achievement 
as it is today. 

“We are ready enough to credit the claims of her wildest enthusiasts so 
long as they confine them to material accomplishment. - Chicago is pretty 
generally conceded to be heading the mad storm of modernism whose pole- 
star is Efficiency. 

“Yes, it is easy to convince the most skeptical that Chicago is in our 
midst and here to stay so far as doing things is concerned; to make good 
the claim that she is keeping alive the traditions of the middle ages, the 
romanticism of chivalric days, is not so easy. yet such indeed is the strange 
truth. 

“In the Burgundian village of Fontaine. near the famous old city of 
Dijon, in 1091, was born that child of destiny, Bernard the monk, known 
to history as Saint Bernard. The man who preached the Second Crusade, 
who seated on the Papal throne Pope Innocent II, who more than any man 
of his time, by precept, example, and an inspired denial of self, held high 
the banner of the Christ with its doctrine of brotherly love. 
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“Refusing all proffers of personal preferent this earnest God-fearing 
man went about his self-appointed task of awakening a slothful, selt- 
indulgent people to a sense of their Christian responsibility. 

“Fired by his burning enthusiasm, Europe was soon ablaze with a 
zeal that ended in the Second Crusade, in which more than a million men 
consecrated their lives and fortunes to the cause of Christ and, giving 
up everything, joined that ill-fated march to the Holy Land. 

“But what, you ask, has this to do with Chicago? Out of the semi- 
darkness of the street we enter the brilliantly lighted hall, we hear the roll 
of the organ over a sea of snowy plumes; we see the flash of swords, the 
kneeling hundreds. All is hushed, then slowly rises in measured cadence, 
like the diapason of a mighty organ, the voice of the kneeling multitude. 
Before us live again the knights of old, those valiant soldiers of the church 
who bore on many a hard fought field the victorious beauseant of the 
Templar Knight. 

“In all historic lore no prouder page was ever writ than that which bore 
upon its face the annals of the Temple. Yes, a proud record, theirs, and 
hard today, as then, attainment of its exalted standard, yet such the goal 
of the kneeling host before us. 

“In his history of Chivalry, Mills says of this order: ; 

“Thus the very ancient and sovereign Order of the Temple is now in 
full and chivalric existence like those orders of Knighthood which were 
either formed in imitation of it or had their origin in the same noble 
principles of chivalry. It has mourned as well as flourished ; but there is 
in its nature and constitution a principle of vitality which has carried it 
through all the storms of fate. Its continuance, by representatives as 
well as by title, is as indisputable a fact as the existence of any other 
chivalric fraternity. The Templars of these days claim no titular rank, 
yet their station is so far identified with that of the other orders of 
knighthood, that they assert equal purity of descent from the same bright 
source of chivalry. Nor is it possible to impugn the legitimate claims 
to honorable distinction, which the modern brethren of the Temple derive 
from antiquity and pristine lustre of their order, without at the same 
time shaking to its very center the whole venerable fabric of knightly 
honor.’ . 

“Yes, it is even so. Right here in Chicago is famous old Saint Bernard 
Commandery. A thousand knights of this ancient order in whom today 
lives the spirit of their namesake, Saint Bernard, the leader of the Second 
Crusade. A body of men whose fame has reached to the most remote 
corner of this great land. Today, wherever the name of Templar is heard, 

aint Bernard is followed by Chicago. 

’ Ror half a century Ate san-emect fields of knightly contest have seen 
the beauseant of this commandery borne on to victory by her sturdy sons, 
as is mutely attested by the trophy-laden walls of the priory; and many 
a time and oft, the query, ‘Whence comes this marvelous esprit d’corps, 
this spirit that lives on and on, after passing of the men who gave the 
commandery existence?’ To the keen reader of truth, the answer is plain. 

“Tn this body of a thousand men there is but one idea—a single ideal. 
It is the living spirit of Saint Bernard incarnate. The old spirit of self- 
sacrifice. the enthusiasm for service withont hope of reward; the all for 
one and one for all impulse of sincerity; and deep down underlying all, the 
beautiful leavening spirit of the Christ—the feeling by every member of 
the commandery that he is an individual soldier of the cross} the inheritor 
and upholder of one of the noblest traditions to which mankind is heir. 
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Statement to the Masonic Fraternity 
of the United States 


(Abstract from Proceedings of N.M.S.A.) 


To the Masonic Fraternity of the United States: 


Inasmuch as there has been widespread circulation of reports to the 
effect that the Masonic Service Association of the United States is tending 
toward a General Grand Lodge, this Association desires to direct the 
attention of all brethren to the following: 

In 1918 at the first conference held at Cedar Rapids when the Asso- 


ciation was born a resolution was unanimously adopted on this point. It 
reads: 


“RESOLVED, That nothing in the formation of this 
organization shall be construed as a move toward the 
organization of a National Grand Lodge.” 


Then in 1919 when the permanent constitution was adopted it was 
the desire of every one that the fears of some on this point might be for- 


ever quieted, hence there was written into the clause on amendments the 
following words: 


“This constitution shall never be amended in such a 
manner as to provide or permit the development of this 
Association into a National Grand Lodge.” 


With the above in mind the Masonic Service Association of the United 
States respectfully submits to the brethren of this country that the Grand 
Masters and other representatives of the Masonic jurisdictions attending 
the meetings of 1918 and 1919 truthfully stated their position, and that 
their unanimous action on both occasions is more apt to voice the real 
sentiment of the Grand Lodges composing the Association than the care- 
less statements of some individual brethren or the inferences and fears 
of those who impute to this Association plans and purposes which have 
never existed. 

Further, this Association disclaims any thought of levying, or power 
to levy, an assessment upon a member Grand Lodge. All recognize that 
it costs money to carry on the work which this Association has received 
instructions from its members to undertake. That such funds might be 
provided, the suggestion was made that each member jurisdiction when 
it ratified the constitution provide for a fund not exceeding five cents per 
capita annually from which it would contribute to the support of the Asso- 
ciation as might be necessary. The following is the report of the Finance 
Committee upon this point in 1919, which was adopted by the Association: 


“Your Finance Committee recognized fully that the 
Masonic Service Association disclaims all power to levy 
an assessment on the membership of the respective grand 
jurisdictions. It can do no more than suggest to the 
Grand Lodges an idea as to the amount to be raised, and 
upon what basis. 
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“Tt therefore respectfully recommends to the Grand 
Lodges members of this Association that a sum equal 
to five cents per capita upon their respective member- 
ships be appropriated annually; that the amounts thus 
raised be held by the respective jurisdictions in which 
raised, and the Executive Commission be, and it is, here- 
by authorized to call for the payment from such funds 
ratably of such amounts as the needs for carrying on the 
work decided upon by this Association may require.” 


During the two years of our existence member jurisdictions have 
been asked to contribute in all but two cents per capita. When considered 
in the light of a two-cent postage stamp from each brother in the member 
jurisdictions this is indeed so small that it would seem impossible for any 
one to magnify it into a financial burden upon any member grand lodge. 

Again, we meet the statement that this Association was brought into 
being as a war emergency. They say the war is over, hence the need for 
this Association is ended. True it is that the war so far as fighting goes 
is over, but there is no brother now living who will see the end of the 
conditions brought into being by the war. The war brought home to 
American Masonry its unpreparedness, and the further fact that through 
lack of organization the Masonic Fraternity of the United States, com- 
posed of two million citizens, was denied the opportunity of rendering the 
largest measure of service to our country. It would seem to be the part 
of wisdom and of Masonic statesmanship that such a condition as we 
faced in 1917 and 1918 should never again be possible, and that the Masons 
of America should set in motion such a program as shall inspire every 
Master Mason with the significance of Masonry’s contribution in the for- 
mation of democratic institutions in America, and the supreme need now 
of preserving and handing down to posterity, not only unimpaired, but 
improved, this government which we love more than life itself. 

This is the challenge of the hour to every right-thinking and far- 
seeing American Mason. Through the Masonic Service Association of the 
United States we believe this challenge can be met. 

Unanimously adopted. 

In order that the foregoing statement may be formally presented to 
the Masons of America, the following recommendation of the Executive 
Commission was unanimously adopted: 


Recommendation of Visitation 


“We recommend that the Executive Commission for 
the coming year be instructed to address each non- 
member Grand Lodge and ask the privilege of presenting 
the aims and purposes of the Association on the floor.” 


AS: 
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Masonry in Port Rico 
By FRED K. FLEAGLE, 32° 


The early history of Masonry in the West Indies is a matter of un- 
certainty, due to the fact that there are in existence at the present time 
few authentic documents of that period, and due also to the fact that a 
good many of our present ideas are based upon tradition. The early his- 
tory of Masonry in Porto Rico is closely connected with similar movements 
in Cuba, and it is pretty definitely known that the first Masonic lodge in 
Cuba was organized in 1804, under the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 

In the year 1751, Ferdinand VI had placed the death penalty on 
Masons, because he considered them dangerous to the government. Joseph 
Bonaparte re-established Masonry, but Ferdinand VII again prohibited it, 
oe 1824 death was made the penalty of belonging to a Masonic organ- 
ization. 

; The oldest known Masonic document in Porto Rico is a letter constitut- 
ing a Chapter of Rose Croix, under the name of Minerva, in San German, 
dated April 10, 1824. This chapter was established under the auspices 
of the Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America, located at 
Charleston, which later chartered the Grand Lodge of Cuba in 1859. The 
establishment of this chapter indicates that there were members of similar 
chapters in Porto Rico before this date, but exact data in regard to these 
chapters is lacking. 
; The decree of Ferdinand VII in 1824 doubtless stopped Masonic work 
in Porto Rico, as it did in Cuba, and it was not till 1858 or 1859 that 
Masonry was revived. At about that time the Grand National Oriente of 
the Republic of Venezuela created a lodge in Pueblo Viejo, which was 
afterwards transferred to San Juan. All the members were Master Masons. 
and the worshiptul master was an 18” Mason. ‘his lodge was named 
Borinquen” and held its meetings in a building which was located in front 
of the Cathedral of San Juan, between the streets called “San Juan” and 
Las Monjas,” where the Episcopal Church stands today. The building 
was fronted by two columns, and from this it has been asserted that it 
was built for Masonic purposes. 

At the same time other lodges were working in the island under letters 
from the Grand Lodge of Cuba, but as the Masonic records date back only 
to 1884, when the Provincial Grand Lodge of Porto Rico was established, 
it is impossible to say how many there were. There is still in existence 
one lodge, “Estrella de Luquillo,” which was active at that time, having 
been chartered on March 21, 1867. 

. Suspicion was directed toward the Masons at the time of the revo- 
lution of Lares, and though it was never proved that they had any part in 
this affair, persecution continued to follow them. Don Jose Perez Moris, 
ee of the revolution of Lares, has the following to say regarding the 

asons: 


_ Although the revolutionary bands have been represented as 
being Masons, we have no knowledge that there is any connection 
between them. However, as it is difficult for the profane to dis- 
tinguish between them, it would be wise not to permit Masonic 
lodges to work in the West Indies, especially since the signs used 
by both the conspirators and the Masons in making themselves 
known to each other are very similar. 
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In 1871 the Spanish Masonic authorities decided to introduce Masonry 
into Porto Rico, though, as we have already shown, it had previously 
existed there since the beginning of the century. As a matter of fact 
Senor Coll y Toste affirms that Masonic lodges existed there as early as 
1805. This agrees with the idea previously expressed, that in order to 
establish a Chapter of Rose Croix in San German. in 1824, Symbolic 
lodges must previously have existed on the island. 

In the “Ritual of the Master Mason,” which was approved by the Su- 
preme Council of the 33d Degree of the Grand Oriente of Spain, we find 
the following: “Various Porto Rican brethren, who had been initiated in 
Madrid, in the Lodge Puritanos under the jurisdiction of the Grand Orient 
of Spain, introduced Masonry into the Island of Porto Rico in 1871.” As 
a matter of fact, in this year, under the direction of Don Manuel de Mendoza, 
the Grand Delegate of the National Orient of Spain, various lodges were 
established in the island, one of these being the Aurora Lodge of Ponce, 
which suspended its labors in 1874 and later reorganized, incorporating 
under the United Grand Lodge of Cuba, which had legal Masonic authority 
in Porto Rico at that time, since the lodges founded under other auspices 
had disappeared. 

The Masons of the Spanish Orient have argued much over their juris- 
diction in Porto Rico, but their own documents show that when the Na- 
tional Grand Orient of Spain (at that time the Grand Orient of Spain did 
not exist) founded lodges in Porto Rico it was in 1871, and that Masonic 
lodges had already existed there for more than fifty years. 

Sr. Coll y Toste, in the work already cited, states: “Masonry gave 
good services in Porto Rico in 1825 and also in 1850”; and though he does 
not explain of what these services consisted, we know that they refer to 
the fact that the lodges at that time, as well as later, helped to unite men 
who had become separated on account of political opinions and provided 
means of defense and protection for those who were being persecuted by 
the government and who would have fallen into the hands of the author- 
ties and died in prison if it had not been for this assistance. _ ee 

Although the fact that the Grand Orient National of Spain had insti- 
tuted Masonic lodges in Porto Rico, and that a large number of Spaniards 
had joined should have removed the cloud of suspicion on the part of the 
government, this was not the case, for persecutions increased from day 
to day, the Masons in the island could not work openly but had to hold 
their lodge meetings in secret places, generallv in the country, and even 
thus they did not entirely escape the persecutions of the authorities. 

At that time there existed a lodge in Mayaguez named “Conciliation,” 
which worked under the Grand Orient National of Spain. The sessions 
of this body were held in the playa. in the house of Don Pedro Tolosa, a 
man whom no one could accuse of conspiring against the government. 
Among the members who were accustomed to gather there were Don 
Antonio Aramburu, a man of progressive and liberal ideas. who was 
master of the lodge; Dr. Claudio Federico Block, of Danish lineage, an 
enthusiastic Mason and a strong supporter of the Spanish government, 
and others. 

One night, on leaving the lodge, they found the chief of police and 
twenty-five men stationed around the place. The fact that a majority of 
them were Spanish, and above suspicion, saved the situation, because 
the police did not dare to arrest anyone. When Senor Aramburu left the 
house. he was accosted by the chief of police, who asked his name. It is 
said that he replied “I am Antonio de Aramburu and have just come from 
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presiding over a meeting of the Masonic Lodge ‘Conciliation’ under the 
auspices of the Grand Orient National of Spain.” Senor Aramburu was 
one of the aids of Santiago R. Palmer in his Masonic work and one of the 
most congenial figures in Masonry. His upright and unswerving character 
made him the victim of innumerable persecutions, and it is said that he 
lost all of his property in a fire in March, 1873, because of his Masonic 
affiliation. 

In San German a lodge named “Prudencia No. 28” was in session in 
April, 1874, in a private house. It was the moment for the initiation of 
the candidate into the mysteries of Masonry when a knocking was heard 
at the door, the civil guard entered and arrested those present, who were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment. Some of the prominent Masons of 
the island undertook the defense of their brethren, and their pleas were 
published later in a Paris newspaper called “Le Courrier de !’Europe,” 
though no newspaper in Porto Rico dared to print them. This Paris pub- 
lication began a campaign in favor of the condemned Masons, interested 
the Masons of England in the movement, and 1,700 English lodges ad- 
dressed petitions to Lord Beaconsfield, who, using his influence and that 
of English Masons, succeeded in having the condemned men set free. As 
a sign of their gratitude the Masons presented the editor, of “Le Courrier” 
with a gold watch suitably inscribed. 

_ In the meantime lodges were also established in other parts of the 
island which had more or less the same experiences and difficulties as 
those mentioned above. 

; One of the best known Masons of this period was Don Aristides Simon 

Pietri, of Ponce, who was several times elected W.M. of Aurora Lodge and 
reorganized this lodge under the Grand Lodge of Cuba. He was the first 
to publish any Masonic literature in Porto Rico; in 1873 he published a 
work covering the first three degrees, together with the funeral and bap- 
tismal ceremonies, and the explanation of the origin of the symbols of these 
degrees. He also published, in 1885, a book entitled “Historical Resume 
of Ancient and Modern Freemasonry.” 
- By 1868 several other lodges had been organized and were working. 
The attitude of the government had changed somewhat by this time, and 
it is said that lodges had even met in the governor’s palace. The political 
changes of 1874-5, however, caused the suspension of all Masonic work 
in the island. 

_, On October 11, 1884, on the initiative of Santiago R. Palmer, the Pro- 
visional Grand Lodge of Porto Rico was established under letters from 
the Grand Lodge of Cuba. Ten lodges constituted the body of the new 
Grand Lodge, and the representatives of these met and elected grand 
officers, with Senor Palmer as grand master. The Grand Lodge of Cuba 
approved these proceedings on October 25, 1884. 

The Provisional Grand Lodge became a Sovereign Grand Lodge over 
the Island of Porto Rico on July 12, 1885. Much of the progress in Masonry 
up to this time is due to the efforts of Grand Master Palmer, who worked 
in the face of almost unsurmountable difficulties. Not only were the civil 
authorities opposed to Masonry, believing it to have revolutionary tend- 
encies, but the church refused burial services, and even a grave in the 
cemetery to Masons. ; Stories were circulated regarding the immoralities 
practiced in Masonie lodges, and in Mayaguez and in Fajardo, 
in 1886, Masons were sentenced to imprisonment. Grand Mas- 
ter Palmer was arrested and imprisoned in El Morro on account 
of his political opinions, and it was not until the Prince of Wales and 
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other prominent Masons of Europe had been interested in Masonic affairs 
in Porto Rico that tranquillity was restored and Masons could meet without 
danger of arrest. In 1888 the “Ley de Asociaciones” was published, and 
taking advantage of this, all the lodges of the Grand Lodge organized 
and were registered as legal societies. 

One of the first efforts of Grand Master Palmer was to secure recog- 
nition from other Grand Lodges for the Grand Lodge of Porto Rico, and 
to regularize lodges in existence in the island which had been under the 
jurisdiction of other Grand Lodges. In both these movements he had 
excellent success, and his early efforts have been furthered by the work 
of his successors. 

In 1896 the government ordered the mayors of the various towns to 
attend the meetings of the Masonic lodges, a right conferred on them 
by the “Ley de Asociaciones” above referred to, and although some mayors 
did not take advantage of this right, while others were Masons and could 
lawfully attend, many lodges were closed on account of this order. On 
December 27, 1896, the Grand Lodge ordered work stopped in order to 
avoid suspicion on the part of the government that Masonry had any part 
in the revolutionary movements that were then taking place. This state 
of affairs continued till the arrival of the American troops, when the 
lodges which had been closed again resumed their labors, since the former 
secrecy which had been necessary could now be dispensed with. 

On April 2, 1899, the Grand Lodge was again reestablished with head- 
quarters at San Juan, and Past Grand Master Palmer for the fifth time 
was elected grand master. He continued his work of securing recognition 
for the Grand Lodge of Porto Rico with the same zeal which he had 
previously displayed, and in this he was assisted by American Masons 
resident in San Juan, who helped secure the recognition of many Grand 
Lodges of the United States. At this time Saint John the Baptist Lodge 
of San Juan was organized, to work in English and under the York Rite, 
being subject, however, to the Grand Lodge of Porto Rico, which in its 
turn derived its authority from the Gran Logia Unida Ve Colon e Isla de 
Cuba, a universally recognized Grand Body. Several Chapters of Rose 
Croix, two Councils of Knights of Kadosh, and a Consistory were soon 
established. 

In 1906 Antonio Cordero became grand master on the death of Grand 
Master Palmer, and under his term of office arrangements for the pur- 
chase of the site of the temple were made, the Official Bulletin of the Grand 
Lodge was reestablished, and the Supreme Council of the 33d degree of 
the Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America assumed sover- 
eignty over the Scottish Rite bodies above the symbolic lodges, and this 
will doubtless be the permanent arrangement. 

In 1910 Dr. W. F. Lippitt was elected grand master. From that time 
the labor of Masonic recognition has gone on till at the present time the 
Grand Lodge of Porto Rico is recognized by nearly all the Grand Bodies 
of the world. The work of improving and bettering the work of the craft, 
as well as organizing new bodies and carrying out Masonic ideas, has been 
steadily carried on. Masonry in Porto Rico today has much to be proud 
of, and everything to hope for. 


LER 
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General William Whipple 


William Whipple, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, was a 
member of St. John’s Lodge No. 1, located at Portsmouth, N. H. He was 
born in Kittery, Maine, in January, 1730, and died in November, 1785. He 
went to sea at an early age in merchant vessels, and was in command of 
a vessel before he was of age. . 

It may seem paradoxical that so many boys who go to sea, leaving 
schools and academies behind them, acquire a substantial education. How- 
ever, such is the rule, and in Whipple we have an object lesson. Coming 
into intimate contact with men of the world, with the wily foreigner, the 
methodical importers and exporters and with the laws of the nations of 
the world, imparts to the seafaring man much that is not taught in uni- 
versities. The school gives its graduates but the foundation on which 
to build a profession, but it does not give the profession per se. 

In 1759 Whipple became a merchant in Portsmouth. In 1775 he became 
a member of the Provincial Congress at Exeter, and the following year 
a member of the Continental Congress. Two years later he was commissioned 
a brigadier, and commanded New Hampshire troops at Saratoga. In 1778 
he co-operated with General John Sullivan (also a Mason) in the siege 
of Newport, and afterwards became financial receiver of the State of New 
Hampshire. In 1782 he was appointed Judge of the Superior Court of 
the State. 

The grave of General Whipple is in the North Cemetery at Portsmouth, 
N. H., and near it is the unmarked grave of Captain William Thompson, 
the sixth captain on the original Navy List. 

The memorial to Whipple is not a grand affair—not such as would have 
been erected over the grave of so great a man had he lived in more pros- 
perous times. It is a simple granite cube, about three feet in height, sur- 
mounted with a marble slab. The inscription reads: 


Here are deposited the remains 
Of the Honorable William Whipple, 
Who departed this life 
On the 28th day of November, 1785. 
He was elected and thrice attended 
The Continental Congress 
As Delegate 
For the State of New Hampshire, 
Particularly in the memorable year in which 
America declared itself independent of Great Britain. 
He was, also, at the time of his decease, a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature. 
In Him 
A firm and ardent Patriotism 
was united with 
universal benevolence and every social virtue. 


The memorial does not record the great act of General Whipple in 
signing the Declaration of Independence, but that is history. It does not 
record his Masonic membership, which was probably not custom, but his 
lodge has his Masonic record, and the Nation’s History records his signature 
to the Declaration. 

Many mementoes and recollections cluster around the neighborhood 
where Whipple’s remains lie: the site and ruin of Fort William and Mary, 
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where the New Hampshire Minute Men made their famous attack, the 
famous old house known as “The Earl of Halifax Tavern,” which was built 
by Brother Stavers, of St. John’s Lodge, in 1767, where the lodge once 
met and where the Grand Lodge was organized with John Sullivan as 
grand master. Among the visitors at this meeting were the peerless George 
Washington, General Joseph Cilley, Alexander Scammel, Henry Dearborn, 
Major Edward Sherbourne, Winborn Adams, Andrew McClary, Lieutenant 
Elijah Hall, U. S. N., Captain Zach Beal, John Dennett, Jere Fogg, James 
Gray, Michael McClary and Dr. William Parker. All Revolutionary names. 

In the lodge room is a model of the ship “America,” fifty-four guns, 
built in Portsmouth by order of the British Government in 1749, and during 
her construction St. John’s Lodge held two meetings on board. From the 
minutes the following excerpt has been taken: 


The same night Brother Smith, Brother Wallace, Brother 
Jenness and Brother Campbell were made Masters by vote of ye 
lodge. 


St. John’s Lodge cannot be praised too highly for the care and pre- 
servation of its records. It has set a record for all the rest —“The Builder.” 


RRQ 
On the Square 


Greet the brother with the button 
With a smile and shake his hand, 
And remember on that evening 
When the master and his band 
Opened up the portal 
To the comrades who were there; 
Let the lessons strong like metal 
Keep you ever on the square. 


As you journey through this life, 
Spread these teachings to and fro, 
On the hill tops ring them clear 
To every friend and foe; 
When you travel with your friends 
On that level everywhere, 
Just be guided by the emblem, 
The compasses and the square, 


When the Master has informed you 
That your lease has now expired, 

When the light you see no longer 
When vou greet your Heavenly Sire. 
You will find your brothers stationed 
At the Altar over there, 

Who on earth were always mindful 
Of their being on the square. 


—Copyright 1921 by Albert M. Kreider. 
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He is Growing Old, Let Him Go 


WM. F. KUHN, P.M. 


“Yes, he is growing old,” they say. The initiate, the energetic Master, 
the brilliant officer is on the rising side of the meridian of today and the 
old man of tomorrow. The “bud” of now: the “last leaf” of then. Where 
is “the last leaf” in our Masonic bodies? Where is the once, bright, am- 
bitious Master, when the almond tree blossoms, when the windows are 
darkened? Dimitted, forgotten, buried, unknown! Where is he who once 
bore the burden and heat of the day, after three score years have tinged 
his hair with gray? Crowded out, crowded out—out!! Age and often 
penury have wrung an unwilling dimit from the lodge he loved; the lodge 
in which he won his laurels, achieved his ambition; where his hand was 
guided by justice and his purse opened to the needy. “The last leaf,” tossed 
by adversity, trembling under infirmity, falls from the bough, suspended, 
dimitted, gone. The friends of his manhood, when fortune smiled, have 
left him when she frowned; death had touched his kindred and he stood 
alone, alone, and a Freemason! To the lodge he had brought all the 
strength of his early manhood; his zeal for the institution knew no bounds, 
his charity was unlimited and his heart was a haven for the poor and 
needy. He served his lodge with fervency and zeal, but the evil day came, 
unbidden, unwelcomed, like an assassin lurking for his victim, and he 
stood on the streets, bereft of everything but honor—and old age. His 
bent form, with his silver locks, might be seen toiling at hard manual 
labor for a mere pittance, and even this pittance failed him. The annual 
dues had accumulated and he was unable to pay. The notice, "Tg show 
cause as to why he should not be suspended,” lay before him. The in- 
exorable lodge mandate, attested by the seal, must be obeyed! Too proud 
to beg, ashamed to let his true condition be known, he writes to his lodge, 
“suspend me.” He could not bear the thought of standing up in his own 
lodge and pleading clemency. His proud soul rebelled at proclaiming 
himself a pauper, and suspension for non-payment of dues was far more 
preferable to the old man than the humiliation of being unable to pay; a 
mendicant!! The master and the secretary were too indifferent to inquire 
as to his condition, the pound of flesh must be paid. Was this the reward 
of his years of labor for the Craft? What had he done to merit such an 
end? Unfortunate but ever honorable. Poor, but_rich in a noble life; too 
old to begin the strife anew; too old to earn a livelihood and pay dues: 
too proud to ask for an honorable exemption. so out, out he goes! Of 
what use is he to the lodge if he cannot pay dues? Shut the door on the 
old Mason, for we must have our annual dues 


You have heard some discussion about the “Landmarks of Masonry.” 
These are held up as the things above all else in the system that are to 
be revered. The form’s the thing rather than the spirit. No real Mason 
would suffer or tolerate any sacrilege against any landmark. The real 
and sincere Mason would brush the lichens from the landmark and give ita 


polish with the silicon of human sympathy. It will be the same old land- 
mark with a new dress. 
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The Pilgrims of Plymouth 


(SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE at Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
December 21, 1920) 


(Continued from July Issue) 


From these modest beginnings in Plymouth and Boston the celebrations of what 
came to be called “Forefathers’ Day” multiplied beyond enumeration, following the 
migrations of the “Mayflower” descendants and of the children of New England across 
the continent, until now in ever-increasing numbers the anniversary of the land- 
ing in 1620 is marked and celebrated with each recurring year from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. The deeds of the little band of hunted men and women who fled from 
England to Holland and thence to the New World have come into their own. They 
are, as Henry V prophesied on the eve of Agincourt, “freshly remembered,” and have 
taken a place in the thoughts of uncounted thousands in a manner permitted only to 
an event decisive in the world’s history. It would be quite impossible to trace or even 
to count these endless acts of commemoration, interesting as it would be to show in 
this way the development of public opinion about the results of the Plymouth landing 
as the accumulating years made the scattered little settlements of the Atlantic coast 
into a great nation, and ever threw into higher relief the achievement of the followers 
and companions of Bradford and Winslow. It would be hardly less impossible to 
review the addresses made by well-known men upon the coming of the “Mayflower,” 
and analyze and consider the critical conclusions and the thoughts thus expressed. 
In the roll of those who have spoken gravely and seriously about the foundation of 
Plymouth is included a very large representation of the men who in our history have 
attained high distinction in the pulpit, at the bar, in literature and in publie life. You 
will find there orators and poets, philosophers and historians, Presidents, Governors of 
states, Senators and leaders of the House of Representatives. It is an imposing list not 
without significance. Limited by time and space I shall call up to remembrance only 
one past celebration and only one speaker who made that particular day famous, 
and who was at once interpreter of the past and prophet of the future. That occasion 
and the man who then spoke stand out very distinctly and very radiantly against the 
background of the dead years, charged with much deep meaning to all who consider 
them and above all competitors however eminent. 

In 1820, on the two hundredth anniversary of the landing, Daniel Webster de- 
livered what has always been known as the “Plymouth Oration.’ We are apt uncon- 
sciously, I believe, in looking backward to the days which are gone, to think of a century 
as a whole, and if we are trying to picture to ourselves at a given moment a certain 
man, we are prone to treat him as if his life was at that instant complete as we 
now know it. If we are to judge rightly and really draw forth the lesson we perchance 
are seeking we must force ourselves to remember just what sort of a world it was 
at the historic moment which is in our thoughts, and not confuse the actors or the 
occasion with after years familiar in history to us but an unknown future to them. 

The year 1820 began with the death of George III, an old man, blind, demented, 
almost forgotten, a pathetic figure not without suggestion to the moralist. He had 
come to the throne in 1760; he was the King of the elder and younger Pitt, of the 
Foxes, father and son, of Burke and Johnson, of Reynolds and Garrick and Goldsmith. 
He was an eighteenth century King. George IV, of unsavory memory, a child of the 
eighteenth century, was King of England when Webster spoke at Plymouth, and a 
Bourbon was reigning in France as Louis XVIII. Europe just then had gone back 
to the old days and the old systems, and the French Revolution seemed to those in 
power like an evil dream. Metternich, at least, and many others were convinced that 
the Revolution was a nightmare which had passed as a watch in the night, and that 
everything was henceforth to go on in the good old way. The successful revolt of 
the American colonies had passed before their eyes and taught them nothing. From 
the uprising of France and from the Napoleonic wars they had learned little more, 
frightful as the shock had been, for had they not finally defeated Napoleon and crushed 
democracy at Waterloo? They were unable to see that the failure of the French 
Revolution was only apparent. The force of the Revolution had passed into the hands 
of a great military genius who betrayed its principles and sought merely to erect 
on the ruins of the old autocracies a worldwide despotism of his own. France under 
Napoleon went to defeat at Waterloo, but the revolution which France had wrought 
was not conquered; the work the French had done a quarter of a century earlier could 
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not be undone any more than the American colonies could be returned to England. 


The Democratic movement was not crushed on the plains of Waterloo, but was only 
freed from its most dangerous foe, born and equipped in its own household. In fact, 
it was the uprising of the people in the countries conquered by Napoleon which alone 
enabled banded Europe to defeat him. Metternich and his emperors and kings mis- 
took a lull in the storm for a lasting calm. They did not realize that they were in 
the center of the cyclone, and that the other side must yet be traversed. They found 
it out in 1830 and 1848, but in 1820 they believed that all was well, and that the old 
system would go on better than ever and for an indefinite period. Had they not 
established their Holy Alliance to control all nations and put an end to every attempt 
to assert the rights of the people? They did not understand the portents even then 
to be seen in the world about them. England in those very years was beginning to 
awaken to the perils of the Alliance called Holy, and was preparing to leave it. Far 
away states in South America were insisting that they would not return to the domi- 
nation of Spain, and presently a voice was to be heard from the northern continent of 
the New World declaring, with England in full sympathy, that the Old World was 
not to control the New. Very shocking all this to Metternich and Polignac and the 
Czar of Russia and other right-thinking persons, and yet not to be gainsaid. Still 
nothing was learned, and in 1820 the worst qualities of the eighteenth century seemed 
to have returned to power. ° 

In that same year, moreover, no alterations of deep effect upon the daily affairs 
of men had yet arrived. A little steamboat had made its way up the Hudson; others 
were appearing, but sails still carried the world’s traffic over the wide oceans. The 
first operating steam railroad was still ten years in the future, and twenty years were 
to elapse before the coming of the telegraph,—the two discoveries which were to make 
a greater change in human environment than anything which had happened since 
the wheel, the hollow boat and the alphabetical signs for language had broken upon 
the world of men. People still relied upon horses and upon the winds for travel, and 
upon written letters for communication when separated. The modes and habits of 
life were still substantially the same as in the colonial days, and change is finally 
brought home to men only when it actually touches the routine and habits of their 
daily lives. As its restorers conceived it, the eighteenth century was really dead, but 
the outside manifestations which belonged to it were still unaltered, and it was with 
an eighteenth century atmosphere about him that Webster rose to speak at Plymouth, 
as much so as the coach which had brought him to his destination was a vehicle of 
the same period. Stage coach and atmosphere were alike on the very verge of dis- 
appearance; only ten years separated them from George Stephenson’s railroad and 
from certain July days of 1830 in Paris, which Sir Walter Besant declared marked 
the real ending of the previous century, although the calendar had disposed of it 
long before. ‘ 

But calendars are arbitrary things and do not always register all the facts cor- 
rectly. It is with the real, the underlying conditions that we are concerned when we 
try to revive the bygone scene witnessed in Plymouth in 1820 in order that ‘we may 
see with the eyes of imagination the man who made that particular anniversary 
memorable. , . 

The people who gathered here to listen to the orator of the day did not look upon 
the Webster so familiar to us, who looms so large during the succeeding thirty years 
of the country’s history. In 1820 Webster was only thirty-eight years old. He stood 
before his audience in the very prime of his early manhood. The imposing presence, 
the massive head, the wonderful voice, the dark, deep-set eyes burning, as Carlyle 
said, with a light like dull anthracite furnaces, the mouth “accurately closed,” were 
then as they were to the end arresting, and held the attention of all who looked end 
listened. But the face was still smooth, the deep lines and tragic aspect of the lates 
portraits were lacking. 


The hope of wraccomplished years 
Scemed large and lucid round his brow. 


But they were “unaccomplished years,” and one cannot help wondering an what 
then present even dimly guessed what he who spoke to them was to be, 6 . years’ 
heights he was destined to climb. In 1820 his public life had consisted of a“ a 
service as member of Congress from New Hampshire, service distinguished bu 
extraordinary. He had removed to Boston and there begun his practice at the bar 
of Massachusetts. His second period in the House, his long years in the Senate, his 
service as Secretary of State were all in the future. Ten years were to pass. before 
he reached his zenith in the reply to Hayne,—one of those rare speeches which has 
become an inseparable part of our history. The speech to the jury in the White 
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murder case was yet to be made, and that which he was to deliver at Plymouth was 
the first of the occasional addresses which so added to his fame, and which generations 
of schoolboys were fated to recite. In his profession alone had he already given 
absolute proof of his future eminence. His argument in the Dartmouth College case 
had put him in the front rank at the American bar, but the world at large probably 
had little knowledge of the closing sentences of that argument, which must have 
revealed to those who heard him and to the few outsiders of penetrating and critical 
judgment that a great orator as well as a great lawyer was before them. If the 
Plymouth audience did not understand, and it was hardly possible that they should, 
that they were about to hear one of the great orators of all time they must have 
suspected, when Mr. Webster closed, that they had listened to an unusual man making 
a speech quite beyond anything they had ever heard before. 

We do not need to criticise or analyze the speech,—the Plymouth oration, to use 
the old-fashioned and more sonorous words. All that concerns us is to learn, if we 
can, Webster’s attitude of mind in 1820, and what meaning the anniversary had to 
him, representing as he did the best thought of the time. Let me quote to you without 
any apology the fine and stately sentences with which he closed, for they are addressed 
directly to us, and it is for us to make reply. Here is his peroration:— 


The hours of this day are rapidly flying, and this occasion will soon be 
passed. Neither we nor our children can expect to behold its return. They 
are in the distant regions of futurity; they exist only in the all-creating 
power of God, who shall stand here a hundred years hence to trace, through 
us, their descent from the Pilgrims, and to survey, as we have now surveyed, 
the progress of their country during the lapse of a century. We would an- 
ticipate their concurrence with us in our sentiments of deep regard for our 
common ancestors. We would anticipate and partake the pleasure with which 
they will then recount the steps of New England’s advancement. On the 
morning of that day, although it will not disturb us in our repose, the voice 
of acclamation and gratitude, commencing on the Rock of Plymouth, shall be 
transmitted through millions of the sons of the Pilgrims, till it lose itself 
in the murmurs of the Pacific seas, 

We would leave for the consideration of those who shall then occupy our 
places some proof that we hold the blessings transmitted from our fathers in 
just estimation; some proof of our attachment to the cause of good government, 
and of civil and religious liberty; some proof of a sincere and ardent desire 
to promote everything which may enlarge the understandings and improve 
the hearts of men. And when, from the long distance of a hundred years, 
they shall look back upon us, they shall know, at least, that we possessed 
affections, which, running backward and warming with gratitude for what our 
ancestors have done for our happiness, run forward also to our posterity, and 
meet them with cordial salutation ere yet they have arrived on the shore 

f being. 

° ‘Advances then, ye future generations! We would hail you, as you rise in 
your long succession, to fill the places which we now fill, and to taste the 
blessings of existence where we are passing, and soon shall have passed, our 
own human duration. We bid you welcome to this pleasant land of the fathers. 
We bid you welcome to the healthful skies and the verdant fields of New 
England. We greet your accession to the great inheritance which we have 
enjoyed. We welcome you to the blessings of good government and religious 
liberty. We welcome you to the treasures of science and the delights of 
learning. We welcome you to the transcendent sweets of domestic life, 
to the happiness of kindred, and parents, and children. We welcome you to 
the immeasurable blessings of rational existence, the immortal hope of Chris- 
tianity, and the light of everlasting truth! 


Across the century comes to us the voice which so moved and charmed those who 
heard it. The appeal is to us, to the Americans who are now here upon the earth, 
and to no others. What have we to say in answer? What message do Webster’s 
words convey to us? What meaning did he find in the worl of the Pilgrims, and 
how did he interpret their simple and momentous story? How far do we (20 mi 
him, where do our time and belief agree, and where do they contrast with his? my B 
message does the “Mayflower” with its precious freight bring to us, = = elp 
can it. give us when, like Webster, we mentee? the nee a ae ose who com 

r us? in our own way try as best we may ke reply. ; ; 
a= ik eae us most forcibly is that Webster standing here in ie a 
lingering atmosphere of the eighteenth centnry, and with an eighteenth century back- 
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ground, speaks throughout with th i i 
ood fo Cie sions nineteenth century. The dominant 


te ‘ nth century. The ni P 
spire ack pigeon tieg Apt eee 4 characteristic of that oth oe Pernt 
Pi Gee ee se perfectibility of man. With all he says of the 


ae ee ee recognition of the historic fact of progress 
a I tantly operating until y 1 

ie and ie earth grown cold. _ The fact of DFORTAES is os thing cor oo 

S is quite another and very different. A volume would be meaded’ to oub aoeth 

men of science in the eighteenth century who ¢ epee gee Lear ee 


radually developed the i Progr 
t century wer ° miegee, og ce 


rats Z rogress, and yet 
f wi ra iat Ah: 
and was chiefly and necessarily concerned w f it existed was inevitably altruistic, 


Not historic progress, nor m i 
Yor gress, aterial progre r progr i 
PCE ie Erg spiritual and intellentiel Geecrean gil dese ct A igen 
a uman progress which did not i Sha ae 
fated to be the ruling principle of the nineteenth eentaee ts pees bay 
h , e century 


The world’s great age begins anew 
The golden years return, ? 
The earth doth like a snake rercew 
Her winter weeds outworn; 
Heaven smiles and faiths and empires 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream, 


Shelley was influenced, no doubt, b: : 
izations rising to great heights only Ka pig i of Leas 
the expression he here gives to the spirit which neither the "Enelien whe less noble is 
genius of Napoleon, nor the battle of Waterloo could crush ee pencton, nor the 
very nature it was able to survive defeat because it inevitably cane gee By its 
Hp and it could na ee ee of men who knew nothing ar aches et 
who were moved a doctrine whi a * » Ahi . 8, 
cheerful world. " ch awakened hope for better things in a none ae 

Webster’s Plymouth oration is optimistic throughout. is insti . 
spirit of the nineteenth century; with the conception of eek J andes with the 
perfected in the coming years. The only cloud that Webster sees on th was finally 
slavery, which is described with all the power of his eloquence in the mr horizon is 
passage of his speech. He saw plainly and with statesmanlike prevision the es 
involved in slavery which threatened the future of his country, and he a a peril 
the spirit of the age against it. Even he could not guess that the spirit py to 
would finally remove this curse from the land in a way which above all others fe 
dreaded, and which darkly overshadowed his closing years. But this was the = 


gleam 


& cycles of civil- 


black spot in the picture, and it is not surprising that, as he portrayed the early desk 
of privation, suffering and struggle, reviewed the growth of the colonies, depizing 


the glory of the war for independence, and drew the contrast with th ‘ 

before him advancing over the continent with leaps and bounds, his ‘onli sg 
American should have risen and his confidence in the future have become unres See 
For thirty memorable years he was to play a large part in the history of h 
and we to whom he appealed in 1820 can look back not only upon those 
upon many more which have come and gone since he died at Marshfield 
judge how far his hopes have been fulfilled, and inquire, before we attemp 
the Plymouth landing into relation with our own present and future, what th iri 
of the age with which Webster was imbued has achieved as it has passed ¢ y Spin 
the hundred years which separate us from him when in 1820, he spoke here at Plum 
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Every century, apparently, has a poor opinion of its immediate predecessor. The 
generations which began with the nineteenth century and those which came up in it, 
growing with its growth and strengthening with its strength, were unsparing in con- 
demnation of all pertaining to the eighteenth. To the liberal and the reformer the 
century which gave us our independence seemed a period of oppression and wrong, 
of the government of kings and oligarchies. It was a time when there were no popu- 
lar rights, and when men persecuted in the name of a religion in which many of the 
persecutors had themselves ceased to believe. Its heirs declared that it was an 
immoral age socially and politically, and the altruists that it was heartless and selfish. 
Carlyle held a protracted commination service over its remains, although he was any- 
thing but a worshipper of his own time. He set the fashion for many lesser men, 
and the poor eighteenth century had no friends. The romantic movement swept the 
eighteenth century literature into the dust heaps, and treated its architecture with the 
same contempt which the eighteenth century itself had shown to the Gothic buildings 
which they spoke of as the work of barbarians. Horace Walpole, eighteenth century 
to the backbone, was looked upon in his own day as a mere eccentric because he ad- 
mired and imitated Gothic architecture, and wrote the first fantastic and wildly romantic 
story which obtained a wide celebrity. Even the furniture of our great-grandfathers 
was broken up or hidden in garrets and kitchens, and if kept in use at all it was 
only with an apology on account of sentiment. 

Yet even before a hundred years had passed men began to see that as in other 
portions of human history there was something to be said for this decried and much 
abused period which had given to the world, among others, George Washington and 
Benjamin Franklin. Was it not, after all, the century of successful revolt of the 
‘American colonies which began the democratic movement; of the thinkers and_phil- 
osophers who were gradually evolving and formulating the law of progress which was 
to rule in the approaching years; of the French Revolution which set nations free 
and broke beyond repair the despotisms large and small which held Europe in their 
grasp? Was it not the era of Voltaire and Rosseau and the encylcopedists, who, 
whatever we may think of them individually or of their characters and methods, 
fought against intolerance and for the freedom of thought and conscience? Eighteenth 
century literature is now reassuming its proper place. Its art is once more prized 
and valued, its furniture is treasured; fine examples of it are almost priceless, and, 
without sacrificing our profound admiration of the wondrous art of the medieval 
builders of cathedrals, we have readopted the architecture of the Louis and the 
Georges with all its classic forms as that best suited in taste and construction to the 
needs and desires of modern life. 

Now, indeed, are the tables turned. The nineteenth century at this moment 
appears to be sadly out of fashion. There seems to be none so poor as to do it 
yeverence. It does not even awaken the vigorous hostility which our grandfathers 
and fathers showed to the eighteenth century; it is satirized, laughed at and derided. 
Its furniture, the exponent of domestic taste, is absolutely scorned, quite justly, no 
doubt, for a wider knowledge condemns it on general principles, and even sentiment 
cannot defend it. Its art is likewise banned as entirely beyond excuse, although it is 
not well to be too wholesale and to forget the Barbizon school and some of the romantics 
and pre-Raphaelites. The nineteenth century literature fares little better. Its hold 
upon the people and upon the affections of the great mass of those who read cannot 
be shaken, but that is set down by advanced persons as a proof of popular ignorance. 
The critics who dread above all things not to be thought modern, and who are quick 
to mistake the chirp of the cricket for the song of the birds, those who cannot hear— 


. . . the bards sublime; 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time 


have only a sneer, or words of pity or patronage, for a century which began with 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, Byron and Shelley and Keats, and included in its course 
Victor Hugo, Emerson and Clough, Tennyson, Browning and Swinburne, Poe and 
Whitman. They are disposed to spare the last two because they are pleased to think 
one decadent and the other amorphous, but there is little mercy for the rest. They 
remember very vividly the deplorable ultra Victorian line at the end of Enoch Arden— 


. the little port 
Had never seen a costlier funeral, 
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and forget that the same great poet wrote “Ulysses” and ‘The Lotus Eaters” and “In 
Memoriam” and “Maud,” which will remain in all their beauty while English poetry 
exists. And some of the poetasters of the day follow suit and join the ery. They 
despise form, for, if they accept the forms and standards consecrated ‘by the genius 
of men from the beginning of literature, they would not write at all, and formlessness 
is their chief reliance, because in this way they can best startle, shock or amaze, and 
thereby draw an attention otherwise lacking. It is not that they produce new forms, 
ever to be welcomed and studied, but that they reject all forms, and this it is which 
makes them such severe judges. If we turn to the realm of fiction it must be remem- 
bered that the nineteenth century was the age of Jane Austen and the Waverley Novels. 
of Dickens and Thackeray and Hawthorne, to mention only a few of those who stand 
out as most purely and conspicuously the representatives of their time. They had their 
defects easily to be discovered and pointed out, but they added to the world of imagina- 
tion a host of men and women, the creations of their genius, who will ever be the 
undying companions of men, and keep their place with those whom Shakespeare and 
Cervantes gave the world to help and to rejoice humanity. In France it was the age 
of Balzac, and it is difficult to conceive what modern French literature would hay 
been in the field of fiction without that mighty genius, or what a deduction the - 
would have been made from human happiness if we had been deprived of Chicot 
and the Three Musketeers. 
I do not say this word in defence of the century in which a lar i 

of many of us have been passed because I desire to be laudator ie rage a. 
peculiarly distasteful to me. On the contrary, I earnestly wish to— Vee 


Keep the young generations in hail, 
And bequeath them no tumbled house. 


The first step for those who come after us, and who will 
we have done in our time, with the coming century which will a men ° aa nan 
with justice and discrimination the preceding period to which they are. the hein. “To 
consider the near past without prejudice is essential to the success of those who live 
in the immediate present and are to be the trustees and guardians of the aoe 
approaching future. y 

I have used literature and art in their varied forms merely for i rati 
a plea for moderation when the preceding century is led out for mea cae ee 
are more serious questions and also far deeper meanings in the great century which 
has so recently gone. We may reject at once the idols of that period, apparent re 
spectability and the steadfast ignoring of anything which by any stretch of bi 
imagination could be called improper or coarse or indelicate. These limitations u ‘i 
art and literature were both regarded as fetishes, and they often injured great Sei 
and laid the time open to the charge of being given to cant, an accusation unhappil 
not without foundation. puy 

But none of these things affect materially or even touch the deep underlyin 
principle which dominated the nineteenth century and which still has a commanding 
influence upon the minds of men, especially and naturally in America. The spirit or 
the nineteenth century was belief in progress. “Always toward perfection is the mighty 
movement,” said Herbert Spencer, who asserted that progress was a universal law, 
and the Darwinian theory was held to be the scientific demonstration of its immut. 
ability. As the century passed on the perpetual progress of man was confused with 
the material development of the time. Material progress has in truth gone far beyond 
anything which Webster predicted or even dreamed to be possible. Steam, electricity 
and the unresting labors of applied and mechanical science have utterly changed the 
conditions of man’s life on earth. In the last fifty years there has been a more pro- 
found alteration in human environment, a greater difference created, than in all the 
centuries which elapsed between Marathon and Gettysburg. Wealth was torn from 
the earth with a speed which is stupefying; industry marvellously expanded; trans- 
port and communication well-nigh annihilated distance: and fortunes were piled up 
which went far beyond the wildest dreams of avarice. The teachings of the Manchester 
school discovered the reign of universal peace in a trade formula, and the fevered 
search for quick profits and unlimited money all pressed the spirit of progress down 
toward a cash basis. ; 

But these were but the region clouds passing over the essential spirit of the age, 
which was the belief that the movement of mankind was ever upwards and onwards: 
that men would continually rise “on stepping stones of their dead selves to higher 
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things.” This was the spirit which both in England and the United States turned the 
thoughts of men and women to the conditions of labor and of the poor, and started 
the movement for their improvement with the factory acts,—a movement of altruism 
which has gone on with gathering force from that day to this, and the beneficence of 
which is even yet far from exhausted. It was the spirit which convinced men that 
human slavery was a hideous anachronism, and which inspired the great conflict that 
in the Civil War in the United States preserved the Union, removed the darkest stain 
upon western civilization, and widened the area of freedom. It was the spirit which 
brought the resurrection and liberation of Italy, and forced the establishment of 
constitutional government in many countries where the rights of the people were as 
yet unknown. The men of 1848 believed that if you could give every man a vote, an 
opportunity for education, set men free, and call the government a republic, all would 
be right with the world. We know now that there is no such panacea for human ills. 
We are well aware that the liberation of political development was only a limited 
phase of advance toward a better world. The sciences of anthropology and of 
archeology, the study in all forms of man as distinguished from men, the relentless 
research of history, have revealed the astonishing permanence of human nature and 
human desires. There have been made painfully clear to us the racial and climatic, 
anatomical and physical differences among men, thus demonstrating the existence 
of conditions which make social development seem as slow, almost, as the operation 
of geologic changes in the earth’s surface. We have learned in a measure that the 
reforms and advances which laws can bring to pass appear so small that we can 
only with difficulty realize that they all help, and that every little rivulet goes to 
swell the mighty stream, even as the slow processes of time and nature wear down 
the primeval rocks and transform the outlines of continents. The theories of Buckle 
have faded even from the memories of men, and no one now imagines that by environ- 
ment and education a Hottentot can be turned into an Englishman. We are gradually 
learning not to confuse knowledge with original thought. That we vastly surpass our 
ancestors, near or remote, in knowledge is beyond question, but there is no evidence 
that we have better brains or greater unassisted intellectual power. We need take 
but one famous example from recorded history to prove this. No one would be bold 
enough to assert that we have ever produced men of greater intellect, or with a larger 
native strength in original thought, than the race who gave us Democritus of Abdera, 
originator of the atomic theory; Thales, who laid the foundations of geometry upon 
which Euclid built; Plato and Aristotle, who have influenced the thought of western 
civilization and permeated the theology of both Christianity and Islam. All was the 
result of their own original thought unaided by accumulated knowledge, unhelped by 
any instruments or mechanical devices,—all the work of pure reflection and sheer 
mental strength. These men I have mentioned are only four in the great group of 
Greeks who, especially in the Periclean age, carried every form of pure thought as 
well as all the arts, painting, sculpture, poetry and the drama to a point that, it 
may fairly be said, has not been surpassed in all the triumphs of the centuries since 
the Renaissance. Thus history has shown that in the power and native strength of 
the human mind there has been no advance, although heaped-up knowledge, greatest 
of instruments, which has gone beyond all imaginings, is so often wrongly intermingled 
with our estimates of the unassisted human intellect. And yet all this did not touch 
the heart of the question or the faith in progress which inspired Webster. He believed 
that he found in the Pilgrims of Plymouth as he recounted their history a complete 
harmony with the spirit which he represented, and which was to govern and direct 
the century which lay before him. History has shown, indeed, that he expected too 
much; that the men of the nineteenth century thought they could at once effect changes 
which really might require ages for their fulfilment; that they neither completely 
understood the lessons of the past nor perceived the limitations which the laws of 
nature set to the possible accomplishment of their own brief lives. But the central 
point was not reached. If it became clear that proof of a law of progress was lacking, 
it seemed to them equally obvious that there was no evidence of the negative—nothing 
to show that the progress of mankind in all directions might not continue. What- 
ever criticisms might be made, whatever limitations discovered, deep down at the 
very bottom was the fact that they were the exponents of a noble ideal which was 
in its essence nothing less than faith in the destiny of man. 


(Continued in September Issue) 
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Note and 


The following resolutions upholding Ad- 
miral Sims were passed by the Knights 
Templar of Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, in a tri-state conclave 
held in the city of Haverhill, Mass. 

“The Grand Commanderies of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island and Connecticut in 
annual conclave unanimously resolve, that in 
view of the gross and glaring antagonism 
of certain peoples and groups of peoples 
in these United States, cannot in mind and 
spirit view with indifference nor with sat- 
isfaction the evident persistent purpose to 
create racial, religious and political strife 
in our republic, and 

“Whereas, one of this nation’s naval of- 
ficials, Rear Admiral William S. Sims, a 
man of honorable deed, daring and repu- 
tation, has in a fearless and timely man- 
ner condemned the active and subtle mach- 
inations of certain citizens, declaring them 
lacking in American decency and righteous 
dealing. 

“Be It Therefore Resolved that we, the 
members of this Knightly Order, do here- 
with, and hereby set forth our hearty ap- 
preciation and civie esteem for the manifest 
Americanism of Admiral Sims, and also 
for that of all other national officials who 
for the continued health, peace and safety 
of this nation possess the will and the 
courage to protest against those who are 
sowers of hate and strife in the midst of 
our beloved republic.” 


The report published in the daily press 
to the effect that Most Puissant Sovereign 
Grand Commander Barton Smith, 33°, had 
resigned his position or office as head of 
the Supreme Council for the Northern Ma- 
sonic Jurisdiction, U.S.A., was not correct. 
Sovereign Grand Commander has not re- 
signed, reports to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

On the other hand the newspaper report 
that Barton Smith had been appointed by 
President Harding as one of the Arbitrators 
to act in the settlement of the Peruvian 
guano controversy is correct, and our good, 
Masonic, republican President is to be 
congratulated upon having selected a uni- 
versally respected Masonic, Jeffersonian 
Democrat to assist in the adjustment of a 
long standing, intricate international dis- 
pute. Nitrate of Soda, the basic ingredient 
of war’s destructive force and also of agri- 
culture’s peaceful pursuits, has been the 
hone of contention of the Peruvian ques- 
tion and we predict that our Sovereign 


Comment 


Grand Commander will succeed jin \dis- 
posing of the question to the entire satis- 
faction of all concerned. 


At a banquet of the National League of 
Masonic clubs at Washington President 
Harding spoke, saying: 

“If the peoples of the world can only 
understand each other, and if men in au- 
thority can only face each other in speak- 
ing for the several peoples of the world, 
there will never be another tonftict ‘to 
block the progress of civilization. Rather 
than to contemplate a conflict or to enter 
into one, I would rather sit at a table and 
settle it in advance.” 

In suggesting that the problems of re- 
construction were more serious even than 
those of war, the president admonished his 
audience that “it’s up to you to put our 
republic on the straightforward track of 
peace and constructiveness again.” 

In a tribute to the principles for which 
Freemasonry stands, Mr. Harding declared 
that “all America respects the great Ma- 
sonic order.” 

“T have yet to see or hear or know any- 
thing in Masonry from first to last,” the 
president said, “that has not made me a 
better man.” 


The Salem Masonic Club held its annual 
outing at Baker’s Island, Salem Harbor, on 
July 28th. Following a sumptuous luncheon 
a program of athletic events was run off 
by the committee in charge. 


The Grand Lodge of Louisiana has sus- 
pended fraternal relations with the Grand 
Orient of France. 


Last reports indicate that forty-three Ma- 
sonic Temples were being held up in vari- 
ous parts of the country, due to the high 
price of material and labor. 


The majority of the Grand Lodges in the 
United States now support Masonic Homes, 
and there is a growing tendency toward 
the erection of Masonic Hospitals, 


The Legislature of Virginia has made it 
a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of one 
hundred dollars, to kiss the Holy Bible 
on taking an obligation or oath. How this 
may apply to Masonry is not quite clear. 


It is understood that the Grand Lodge 
of England and other European countries 
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are placing the ban upon the spread of so- 
called feminine Freemasonry, which is 
making its clandestine appearance in some 
localities. 


The Grand Lodge of Washington has abol- 
ished the office of Grand Treasurer and 
the duties of that office will hereafter be 
performed by whatever bank or trust com- 
pany becomes custodian of its funds. 


The minimum fees for the three degrees 
in the Symbolic Lodges under the Grand 
Lodge of Wyoming have been placed at 
seventy-five dollars. It is doubtful if there 
is another Grand Lodge having as high 
minimum fees. 


The Grand Lodge of Nebraska has enact- 
ed a law making it illegal for any lodge 
in that jurisdiction to have more than four 
hundred members. After a lodge has reached 
that number, petitions may be received only 
as vacancies occur. 


American Union Lodge No. 1, Marietta, 
Ohio, recently celebrated the one hundred 
and forty-fifth anniversary of its founding. 
This lodge was constituted at Waterman’s 
Tavern, Roxbury, Mass., five months before 
the Declaration of Independence. 


The Grand Lodge of Illinois has passed 
a resolution forbidding Masonic papers ac- 
cepting advertisements for Masonic life in- 
surance companies. Many Grand Lodges 
take the stand that no brother or set of 
brothers has any right to use the name 
“Masonic” in incorporating or conducting 
business institutions. 


The Grand Lodge of Louisiana, by a 
resolution adopted at its last session, un- 
qualifiedly declared itself in favor of the 
free public school system of education, lib- 
erally supported by national state and local 
governments under proper control of the 
respective states and local authorities, free 
from sectarian influence and control, and 
it has called upon its membership to bring 
this action to the attention of the proper 
legislative authorities. 


Alabama has erected another dormitory 
at the Masonic home to cost approximately 
$50,000.00. They educate about 150 Ma- 
sonic ‘orphans. Some are now in high 
school and it is purposed to give them a 
collegiate course. 


Connecticut has erected, at a cost of move 
than $225,000, a large and commodious fire- 
proof building to replace the old wooden 
Masonic home at Wallingford. Individual 


lodges contributed a total of $1,304.73 to the 
Armenian relief fund. 


Delaware has taken steps to increase 
the fee from initiates for Masonic home 
purposes. 


- Georgia raised $100,000 by voluntary con- 
tributions, as an endowment for Masonic 
Orphans’ home. 


Illinois is bringing to increased efficiency 
its Masonic homes. 


Kansas has held district meetings in all 
73 districts conducted by lecturers, which 
meetings have been held annually for the 
past 15 years. 


Kentucky is supporting 865 children, 33 
aged women and 56 aged men in its homes. 


Louisiana has undertaken to erect a 20- 
story Masonic temple in New Orleans. 


Maine says it has kept out of public af- 
fairs, ignored the Knights of Columbus and 
attended to time-honored customs. 


Matyland has done nothing radical. but 
is heartily in favor of the Masonic Serv- 
ice association, especially the educational 
program. 


Minnesota has made an appropriation of 
$4,000 for Masonic research. 


Mississippi has taken membership in the 
National Masonic Service association. 


Montana made a loan of $7.300 to Ma- 
sonic farmers in the drought stricken dis- 
trict last year on small loans not to exceed 
$300 to a case, without interest and nay- 
able “when able.” Voluntary contributions 
aggregating $5,000 were made to one of 
the smallest lodges which lost its hall by 
fire. It established a permanent relief fund 
of $12,000, which enabled it to do this need- 
ed work and to continue it in future. It 
also joined the Masonic Service association, 


Nevada has done good service in the Ma- 
sonic Service association and’ points to 
Grand Master William B. S. Parks’ ad- 
dresses for the public schools. 


The most beautiful flower God created 
and did not put a soul into is the orchid. 
It is a fungus. The mistletoe, under which 
the blushing maid stands dreading, appre- 
hensive—and hoping, is a fungas. 
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New Hampshire levied an assessment of 
one dollar per capita for the George Wash- 
ington National Masonic Memorial Asso- 
ciation. 


New Mexico enacted a law requiring 
lodges to pay to the Grand Lodge $2 an- 
nually for all Master Masons of record an- 
nually for the Masonic Home fund. 


New York is arranging for the erection 
of a Soldiers and Sailors’ Masonic Memorial 
hospital. 


Oregon has erected a home for indigent 
members and Masonic orphans. 


North Carolina is caring for the orphan 
children of the state in the Orphan asylum 
at Oxford and for indigent Masons, their 
wives, widows, sisters and mothers in the 
Masonic Service association. 


What Masonry has been is not so im- 
portant as what it has become, and that 
is less important than the vital question 
of what its final mission is to be. 


If Masons would practice in life the pre- 
cepts and lessons they are so constantly 
taught in the lodge room, there would be 
much less of bitterness and acrimony. 


The only apron some Masons seem to 
think of wearing is a napkin—the flap 
turned under the chin— and the only work- 
ing tools they recognize, a knife and fork. 


Hospitality to the stranger is a solemn 
duty. It costs nothing to be fraternal and 
social. The visitor to our lodge meetings 
is always made to feel that he is among 
friends. 


The question is not, “How many members 
have you?” The question is, “How many 
Masons are there in your lodge?” 


Freemasonry pervades all enlightened 
countries, marching side by side with the 
liberal arts and sciences. 


The mischief maker in a lodge does the 
same sort of work that Lucifer did among 
the angels. 


August 12, 1921. 
Editor of the Craftsman, 
Masonic Temple, Boston. 
Dear Sir and Brother:— 
Two weeks have passed since I returned 
from Europe and four weeks since I said 
“good bye” to several Masonic brethren in 


Posen. They send, through me, greetings 
to all Masonic brethren in America. 

The city of Posen, with its province of 
Posen, has several Masonic lodges which 
formerly came under the jurisdiction of the 
Grand Lodge of Berlin. Since the war, how- 
ever, the province of Posen has been re- 
turned to its former owners, the Poles, and 
Masons of that province have thus had 
their connections with the Grand Lodge of 
Berlin severed. 

Poland is a Roman Catholic country, 
where the church still rules and dominates 
as in olden times. In Parliament, even, 
there is a large number of priests, and the 
rule of Rome is strongly felt. 

While in Posen, I was told by Masonic 
brethren that last winter on several oc- 
casions meetings were interrupted by the 
Polish police, who entered the lodge room 
while work was in progress, and the meet- 
ing in consequence had to be abandoned. 

In the city of Bromberg Polish police en- 
tered the Masonic lodge room while the 
meeting was in process and confiscated all 
the white gloves, Masonic collars, jewels, 
aprons and silk hats, cutting these things 
up into small pieces and throwing them back 
to the owners. (Every member in the prov- 
ince of Posen is compelled to have his own 
apron, white elkskin gloves, a fancy silver 
or gold embroidered collar, with jewel and 
a silk hat). -One brother, almost in tears, 
told me that his loss could not be replaced 
under 400,000 marks (Polish money), 

The Masonic Temple of Posen is a very 
beautiful building with a fine large garden 
in the rear. It is over one hundred years 
old. One cannot help being impressed upon 
entering the lodge room, or while drinking 
beer on the large veranda in the garden 
by the strong brotherly love which prevails 
and which makes the words “lieber bruder” 
truly significant. Still the Roman Catholic 
church is doing its utmost to destroy this 
institution where the love of man to man 
is being promoted with the help of the 
Holy Bible, which is-the teaching of our 
mutual God. 

While trying to get a charter of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts for our Posen 
brethren, I was informed by our Grand 
Master that this is impossible. In order 
that brethren may be aware of the con- 
ditions existing in that part of the world 
from which I have recently come, may I 
ask you to be kind enough to print some 
of the above in your publication, the New 
England Craftsman, so that the Masonic 
brethren may know what is going on in dark 
Poland. 

Fraternally, 


——____ 
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The New England Craftsman was officially recognized and endorsed by the Grand Chapter 
of Massachusetts at its annual meeting in Boston, May 13, 1920. Secretaries and others having 
items of interest are requested to send same to Room 202, Masonic Temple, Boston. Subscrip- 
tions and advertising may also be sent to the same address. 


PENNSYLVANIA MASONS OBEYING 
EDICT 


By Charles D. Warner 


In the Fellowship Forum 


The Pennsylvania Eastern Star situation 
is still a problem. On the side of the Grand 
Lodge and the lodges themselves through- 
out the State there is no indication of any 
disposition to rescind the offensive edict 
which requires all Pennsylvania Masons 
who are members of the Eastern Star to 
give up their connection with that order. 

Inquiries have been made all over the 
State by the Fellowship Forum to learn 
whether any lodge has displayed sufficient 
bravery to voice a protest. 

So far as information is available no 
lodge has displayed bravery sufficient to 
risk its charter. On the part of the women 
the same attitude of dignified silence is be- 
ing maintained. 

What the future will bring forth depends 
upon the careful and thorough considera- 
tion being given the situation by leading 
members of the order. 

There is a general sentiment both in and 
outside of Pennsylvania that the chapters 
of the State should continue in some man- 
ner to maintain their organization. But just 
how this can be done with no Pennsylvania 
Mason present is a question. 


One Method Proposed 


It has been suggested that the chapters 
could continue legally to elect members and 
initiate them if Masons of other States 
resident in Pennsylvania would consent to 
act as patrons. 

Serious thought has been given to this 
possible solution. Those familiar with Ma- 
sonic jurisprudence, however, can see that 
further confusion might result if this meth- 
od were put into execution. 

Under Masonic law a Mason of one juris- 
diction residing in another is subject to 
the laws of the jurisdiction where he re- 
sides. Therefore, if a New York Mason 
residing in Pittsburgh should preside as 
patron in that city charges could be pre- 
ferred against him and he could be ex- 
pelled from Masonry in Pennsylvania. 

It is probable that in such a case if the 
grand master of New York should be in- 
formed that one of his members had been 


expelled in Pennsylvania he would take the 
position that the member in question had 
not been guilty of un-Masonic conduct so 
far as New York was concerned. 

This incident, however, would cause fric- 
tion between New York and Pennsylvania. 
The friends of the Eastern Star while 
wanting all possible pressure from outside 
jurisdictions to be exerted on their own 
behalf on the direct issue would prefer to 
leave matters as they are rather than create 
dissention of a worse character. 


Without Patrons 


It has been suggested also that chapters 
might be permitted to continue the work 
under a special dispensation without the 
presence of a patron at all. 

But wisdom points out that if this meth- 
od were to be followed, and if it should 
prove successful the Grand Lodge could then 
say that it was not necessary to rescind 
the edict because patrons were not needed. 

These questions are being considered seri- 
ously in the effort to keep the Eastern Star 
alive until the grand master and the Grand 
Lodge can be induced to change their atti- 
made which at the moment seems unalter- 
able. 

Masons throughout the State are hasten- 
ing to comply without question to ‘this 
un-American order. It is a most remarkable 
fact that men who under ordinary cireum- 
stances are jealous of their individual rights 
and would fight for them have swallowed 
this outrageous pill without a gulp. 

Entitled to at least a reasonable explana- 
tion for the drastic order they have obeyed 
it without protest although the feeling of 
resentment is frequently noticeable. They 
are in the attitude of sheep being driven 
into the fold. 


Darger in System 

The existence of a system or organization 
under the leadership of one individual whose 
mandates, whatever they may be, that 
170,000 men are bound to obey, and which 
they will obey regardless of the character 
of those mandates, is a serious menace to 
American institutions. Far reaching author- 
ity of this character conferred upon a man, 
righteous, of good judgment and broad 
minded, entails no possible bad consequences. 
It is not difficult to see that authority such 
as that exercised by the grand master of 
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Pennsylvania conferred upon a man of evil 
designs might have the most serious results 
upon the’ public. Absolute monarchy is noth- 
ing compared with it. The spirit of the 
age is absolutely opposed to any ques- 
tion of this nature. It has no place 
in America and ought to be rooted out at 
once. 
a e * * 

Easter Chapter, No. 47, decorated a float 
for the Legion Carnival held recently, and 
won the silver cup offered for the hand- 
somest entry. When the car started on its 
triumphal course, it presented a most at- 
tractive appearance, but before it returned 
a severe electrical storm was in progress 
and the car, together with its occupants, 
was thoroughly drenched. 

For several days thereafter, the worthy 
matron, Sister Grace M. Shufelt, who had 
worn a hat of Electa’s vivid color, resembled 
one of those frivolous creatures who seek to 
improve on nature by dyeing their hair. 

The other Star points were taken by Sis- 
ter Alice G. Reilly, deputy grand marshal; 
Sister Mary Whitcomb, Sister Maud Wruck, 
and Sister Maud Lewis, 

Sister Mabel E. Richards was chairman 
of the decorating committee, and well merit- 
ed the praise she received. 

Weekly sewing parties are being conduct- 
ed in anticipation of a bazaar to be held 
some time in September. 

* * * 


Sister Grace H. Paul, Pequossette Chap- 


ter, No. 148, Watertown, with her mother, 
left recently for West Dennis, for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

* oo ae 

Sister Mabel S. Wyman, deputy grand 

marshal, Dorothy Bradford Chapter, No. 
135, Hingham, is making an auto trip 
through the mountains and will return to 
Concord, N. H., for an extended visit. 

* * te * 


Brother Albert A. Thomas, grand patron, 
with his mother, were the guests of Sister 
Carrie L. Wade, recently, at her home at 
Nantasket Beach. 

e ’ 


* * * 
Sister Gladys I. Mosher of Riverbank 
Court, Evangeline Chapter, No. 93, Brigh- 


ton, is spending the summer in Barre, Vt. 
* ‘ * * 


Sister Jane Gray Payzant, our grand con- 
ductress, is spending the summer months 
with her family at West Dennis. 

a * e oe 


The regular meeting of Keystone Chap- 
ter, No, 18, O.E.S., will be held Tuesday 
evening, Sept. 13. The worthy matron has 
prepared a very enjoyable program. The 
exemplification of the emblematic star will 
be given by some of the chapter’s members, 
also a reception to the past matrons and 
past patrons of Keystone Chapter, an honor 
which is much appreciated. The members 
will gladly welcome each other after a long 
vacation and exchange reminiscences of do- 
ings through the summer months. 


ENS SZ) 


All Sorts 


A Washington artist, sketching in North 
Carolina, hunting for a suitable backgrounc 
for his sketch, discovered a large group of 
pines and an old negress in the immediate 
vicinity gathering wood, 

He beckoned to her, and asked that she 
be seated on a little mound in the foregrounc 
that he might sketch her in the picture. 

She consented, and after sitting some few 
minutes, she inquired: : 

“Massa, how long have I done got to s*t 
here?” 

“Oh, just about fifteen minutes,’ 
the artist. 

After a short interval the old negress 
began to manifest considerable uneasiness 
and again asked the artist if it was most 
completed. Noticing her anxiety, he re- 
plied: 

“Just about three minutes, but why so 
anxious?” 

“Well,” replied she, “I’ve got lots o’ time, 
but I’ve done sittin’ on an ant hill, sir.” 


replied 


First Rookie—‘Whatsa matter with the 
captain’s eyes today?” 

Second Rookie—“‘I dunno. Why?” 

First Rookie—“I ast him for a pass and 
he ast me twicet where my hat was and 
alla time it was right there on my head.” 


A sufferer who lives close to a railroad 
yard in the suburbs wrote the following to 
the railroad company, complaining about 
the racket made by a switch engine: 

“Gentlemen: Why is it that your switch 
engine has to ding and dong and fizz and 
spit and bang and hiss and pant and grate 
and grind and puff and bump and chug and 
hoot and toot and whistle and wheeze and 
jar and jerk and howl and snarl and puff 
and growl and thump and boom and clash 
and jolt and screech and snort and snarl 
and slam and throb and roar and rattle 
and yell and smoke and smell and shriek 
like hell all night long?” 
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Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 


Learn Movie Acting 


Courses Include: 
Dramatic Art 
Moving Picture History 
Impersonations 
Characterization 
Make-Up, Horseback Riding 
Dancing, Swimming, Etc. 
Send for Year Book 


COLLEGE OF THE SPOKEN WORD 
D. M. STALEY, Ph.D., L.L.B., Pres. 


Telephone 3102 — Brookline, Mass. 


Down and Wool Puffs 


To Order and Recovered 


Samples and Prices on Request 


HACO MILLS CO. 


711 BOYLSTON ST., Cor. Exeter 
Phone B.B. 9741 BOSTON, MASS. 


School of Expression 
Boston 


8S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., Litt, D., President 
The oldest and best equipped School 


of the Spoken Word in the world. 
Catalogue on application 
PIERCE HALL, 301 PIERCE BLDG. 
COPLEY SQUARE 


Formerly with DIAMONDS 


Shreve, Crump & Low Co. WATCHES 
Smith Patterson Co. JEWELRY 


A. A. SCHMALZ 
Clock Shop 


47 WINTER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Room 606 - Tel. Beach 2862 


Watch, Clock and Jewelry Repairing— 
Chiming and Repeating Clocks a Specialty 


Mrs. Hellen P. Hadley 
P. D. G. Matron 


Manufacturer of O. E. S. Regulation Regalias, 
Altars, Ballot Boxes, Batons, Gavels, Bible Marks, 
Gems of Songs, Jewels Furnished and Repaired, 
Masonic Aprons of all Bodies, Sole owner of O. 
E. S. Woven Floor Rug. 


No. 1 Bulfinch, Cor. Court Street 
The Albany Rooms 14-15 
Telephone Hay. 2443-J, Boston 


WHEN YOU THINK 


OF PLACING AN ORDER FOR 
STATIONERY 
ENGRAVING 
PRINTING 
or OFFICE SUPPLIES 


THINK OF 
DAMON’S “iit 


7 Pemberton Sq., Boston 


The Ideal Shop 


Coats—Suits 
Dresses 


and Skirts made of the best and 
newest materials, at reasonable 
prices. Ten per cent discount to 
teachers. Large sizes a. specialty. 


m4 


MRS. MORSE 
Room 817 59 Temple Place 


Boston 


Mention the New Eneland Craftsman—It Identifies You 


COLONIAL UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY CO. 
UPHOLSTERES and INTERIOR DECORATORS 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade 
UPHOLSTERED 1s 
FURNITURE 


Cushions, Mattresses, 
Draperies, Hangings 
and Slip Covers 
Made to Order 


854 WASHINGTON ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Beach 1982 


‘A Few Dollars 


Spent in learning typewriting or shorthand will bring you returns all 
through life. New students enter each week, day or evening, at Boston’s 
Reliable Business School, 


FRANKLIN ACADEMY 


136 Boylston St., Boston 


WANTED 


MASTER MASONS in every City and Town in Massachusetts, who are 
free from chronic troubles and under 55 years of age to become members 
of the UNITED MASONIC HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 168 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. As we confine our membership 
to Masons only, we have the very best men obtainable. For that reason 
we can issue a very liberal policy and higher rating than most other 
Health and Accident Companies give. 


The price of our policy is only $12 a year, or $3 a quarter. 


Write for particulars 


United Masonic Health & Accident Assn. Inc. 


Hon. Albert E. Taylor, President 
Nelson H. Davis, Secretary 


Home Office: 168 Bridge Street em Springfield, Mass. 
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215 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
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guality SUDBURY Malt Extract 


Absolutely 


Pure 


Contains no Molasses, Glucose 
or Any Other Adulterant or Pre: 
servative of Any Kind. 


Put up in sanitary impr 
Wholesome---Satisfying---Pleasing 


PRICE $1.35 


With four ounces choice hops, $1.50 


: (BY PARCEL POST PREPAID) Insist on 
substitees— Sudbury Malt Products Co. .&stine 


74 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass. 


Tel. Haymarket 549 


E RECEIVE THE LATEST 
in Millinery 
Foreign and Domestic 


Each week through 
the season 


Mme. Pauline 
Ladies Watter 


Telephone 52734 Beach 
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THE JAR 
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Restaurant 


Dreyfus 


12 BEACH STREET 


An Po 


French Table d’ Hote 


LUNCHEON 
11.30 to 2.30 65c 
= DINNER 
|| Sto9 P.M. $1.35 


A La Carte Al Day 


H Masonic Banquets Solicited 
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YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 


Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
30 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


EVERYTHING IN MASONRY | 
® 


When in need of things 
‘*Masonic’’ you instinct- 
y ively think of ‘‘Macoy's”’ 
—for years the recognized 
headquarters for Mascnic 
@ea(4 Publications, Lodge Sup- 
plies, Jewelry, Aprons, 
Regalia, Monitors, etc. 


Sy Free catalogues on ap- 
. 25cts. Plication. 
Oxydized or Bronze. 
MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 
45, 47, 49 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


Established 1848 Open Day and Night 
Telephones: B. B, 8100-8101 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Huruishing Undertakers 
838 Beacon St. Corner of Arundel St. Boston 


PROVINCETOW 


PILGRIMS’ FIRST LANDING 


100-mile round trip to CAPE COD on large 
wireless equipped, iron steamship, 


DOROTHY BRADFORD 


Fare—Round Trip $2.00; One Way $1.75, Includ- 
ing War Tax 


Leaves Wharf, 400 Atlantic Ave., DAILY 
9.30 A. M.; Sundays and Holidays 10 A. M. 


Staterooms Refreshments Orchestra 
Tel. Fort Hill 4255 
Two Hours’ Stay in Provincetown 


ESTABLISHED 58] YEARS 


A. E. QUICK 
Undertaker 


CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL 
DETAILS IN OR OUT OF CITY 


204-206 So. Common St., Lynn, Mass. 
Telephones 594-J 


Res. 594-M 
Alii mT 
L 
=| 
IE] 
E 
=| 
| Cityand Out-of-Town Service = 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 
= __| 
|: ATT 


TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto Hearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


As an advertising medium 
The New England Craftsman is unsurpassed 
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ALL SUPPLIES 


For All 
MASONIC 
BODIES 


Knights Templar 
Uniforms 
Shrine Costumes 
and Fez 


O. E. S. Chapter 
REGALIA AND 
SUPPLIES 


Separate Catalogs 
for each branch 
free on request 


The Henderson-Ames Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH, 


For 
BLUE LODGE 
CHAPTER 
COUNCIL 
COMMANDERY 
SCOTTISH RITES 
EASTERN STAR 
SHRINE GROTTO 


The Harding Uniform and Regalia Co. 
SILK FLAGS AND BANNERS 


22 School Street 


Boston, Mass. 


| THE SAVOY 


European Plan 


Savoy Company Inc., Lessee 


455 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON 


GEO. F. KIMBALL, Treas. 


Robert E. Stone & Co. 


Incorporated 


Fire, Liability, Marine, General 
Insurance 
POLICIES—Drawn accurately for each case. 


RATES—Lowest obtainable for everyone. 
LOSSES—Paid without delay or quibbling. 
We Have Saved Thousands 
for Old and New Clients 


87 Kilby Street Tel. Fort Hill 6320-6326 


ROBERT BURLEN 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler 


156 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT BURLEN t A. H. BURLEN 
Telephone, Main 3077 or 3078 


Plumbing Supplies 
HEATING and 


sara 
LIGHTING 


Boston Plumbing 
and Lighting 
Supply Co. -—— Y= 


Near North Station 


145-147 Portland Boston, (14) Hay. 4100-4101 


Wildey 
Savings Bank 


52 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 


Money deposited on or before 


Sept. 15 


Will draw interest from that date. 


SEND FOR 
“BANKING BY MAIL” 
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SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE 


ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


Importers, Jobbers 
Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees 
and Coffee Making Apparatus 


Hot Coffee in Tanks 


17 BRATTLE ST., Crawford House Building, BOSTON 


____ DIAMONDS and JEWELRY 
a Heney c. ALSTERLUND 


For Diamonds, Old Gold 
CASH Silver and Piatinum 
Broken Jewelry, Silverware 
PAID, ‘and Stones 


Room 227 27 SCHOOL ST. 


FRANK S. STORY 
Formerly of 47 Winter St.—Now With 


GEORGE A. BARRON 


66 


[AN INTRODUCTION LEADS 
TO EVERLASTING FRIENDSHIP 


Chocolatés 


(Two GRADES) 
Quality aia 
Fem 


MADE IN BOSTON,MASS. 
AND WINONA,MINN. 


Folks may say this about your house, if you keep it welll 
painted. You not only add to its beauty, but more import 
ant, protect the surface from rot and decay. 


Lucas Tinted Gloss “Paint 


will “‘save the surface” and beautify at the same time. It 
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W oodside 
Service 


represents 
in the 
highest 
degree 

the ultimate 
in 

luxurious 
motor 


unquestioned 
pre-eminence 


wr 


Woodside Motor Livery 


Established 1842 


Machinists’ and Manufacturers’ 
Supplies 
Mechanics’ Tools 
Machinery, Electrical Goods 


Automobile Accessories 


A. J. WILKINSON & CO. 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in. 
HARDWARE 
180-184-188 Washington St. 


BOSTON MASS, 
P. O. Box 3594 Phone Main 5772 


Goodenough & Russell 


HEAVY OUR 
' BEEF 
FANCY SPECIALTY 


69-71 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Q= 


———————————ss——“ 


QRORCR CECH CRCHCH CX CHUCK CHCRHOXCRY 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 


Sold only in the 
best stores 


RE ORORORORORORORORONDRORORONAE 


eas) 

~~ 

E2 
FORORORORQRORGROROLOLOND 


Blue Lodge Aprons 
+ cts, Jewels, sewelry 


A ' T. Uniforms 
Chapter. Council, 
Eastern Star Regalla 
Shrine Fez 

Collars and Jewels 
Replated 
: Regalia Repalred 
Lambskin Aprons. No.7 White Lambskin, size 12x14 
in, unlined wide tape strings made of finest selected 
stock, first quality Dozen $18.0 
No. 16 Lambskin Apron, selected stock, Dozen $16.00. 


THE BOSTON. REGALIA CO. 


5130-5131 387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St. | BOSTON, MASS. 
Gold 2509 Silk U. S. Flag 434 x 54% feet, Pole, 
efeelepcke 50 cents Eagle with STAND $25.00 up 
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durability. 
See the LUCAS dealer in your locality 


Telephone Beach 


Se TEMPLE PEACE Sulse* 1.00 | ON SALE AT THE BETTER STORES road-travel— 
Se See” 
Bh, fi F S08 e ees : 
& 3 : : > <I FL | 
is real economy to use it, because of its long life and great 
+ 


£ 
maximum safety 
at 
minimum cost 
consistent 
with its 
222 Eliot St., Boston t 
+ 
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COMMANDERIES 


SIR KNIGHTS 


who contemplate the 
purchase of Uniforms 
will find it to their 
advantage to write 
PETTIBONE’S for 
UP TO DATE 
prices before placing & 
their contracts. Petti- && 
bone furnishes Stand- 
ard Regulation Uni- 
forms for every State 
in the Union. 

You deal direct with 
the MANUFACT- 
URER, saving all 
“middlemen” profits. 


PETTIBONE’S 


CINCINNATI 


PETERS 


“The Furrier”’ 


FURS 


Repaired 
Remodeled 


Lowest Prices 


31 West Street 


Boston — _ Mass. 


W. DAVIDSON 


Practical 
Furrier 


Formerly with 
Martin Bates & Sons 


Furs Relined, Repaired 
and Re-dyed 
Seal and Persian Made Over 
to Latest Fashions 


Chauffeur Fur Coats Repaired 
and Relined 


Raw Furs Bought 


Fur Garments Made to order 


175 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


TATIONERY 
The HOP 


8 MILK STREET 
The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 
Blank Books 


Loose Leaf Devices 
Birthday Cards and Booklets 
Printing and Engraving 


We know How 
Hill -Smith 
& Co. 


( 


The§ TATIONERY 
8 Milk St. Boston 


MANSION HOUSE ICE 
CREAM COMPANY 


ICE CREAM AND ICES 
The purest, smoothest and finest flavored 
ice cream on the market. Shipped to all 
parts of the New England States. Best 
dealers sellit. You are invited to visit the 
most up-to-date plant in New England. 


East Cambridge Mass. 


Telephone Cambridge 4373 ‘ 
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Pershing’s 


OVERSEAS RECORDS 


Sales Rooms 


125 Federal St., Boston 


are filed in 


Filing 


Telephone Main 6387 


General Fireproofing Corporation 


N. E. Warehouses 
West Newton, Mass. 
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Introducing Dr. George Swett 


Dr. Swett, the originator of the now famous Dr. Swett’s Root Beer, 


was 90 years old February 22, 1921. This picture, showing him 


enjoying a glass of his favorite beverage, was tuken one month 
later, in March. 


There are upwards of forty bottlers in New England and a large 


number of other dstributors, who are licensed to sell Dr. Swett’s 
Root Beer. 


It is the best article of the character produced; made from roots, 
barks and herbs, it is 


PURE — WHOLESOME — REFRESHING — SATISFYING. 
Keep it in your home. Buy it at the soda-fountain. 


Ask for and insist on having Dr. Swett’s, The Original Root Beer 


Dr. SWETT ROOT BEER, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE - BOSTON 


